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PREFACE. 



These papers, tbe work of my students, have 

been so instructive to me, that I have asked 
and obtained permission to publish them in one 
volume. 

Two of them, the contributions of Miss Ladd 
{now Mrs. Fabian Franklin) and of Mr. Mitchell^ 
present new developments of the logical algebra * 
of Boole. Miss Ladd's article may serve, for 
those who are unacquainted with Boole's Laws 
of Thought," as an introduction to the most w^on- 
derful and fecund discovery of modem logic. 
The followers of Boole have altered their mus- 
ter's notation mainly in three respects. 

1. A series of writers, — Jevons, in 1864 ; 
Peirce, in 18G7; Grassman, in 1872; Schroder, 
in 1877 ; and McColl in 1877, — successively and 
indej)endently declared in favor of using the sign 
of addition to unite difierent terms into one aggre* 
gate, whether they be mutually exclusive or not 

Thus, we now write 

f 

European + liepublican, 

to stand for all Europeans and Bepublicans taken 
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^ togetlier, without intending to count twice over 
the European liepublicans. Boole and Venn (his 
sole livmg defender) would insist upon our writ- 
ing 

European + JS^on-Europeau iiepublican, 

or 

Kon-Bepublican Euiopeaa + Bepublican. 

Tlie two new authors both side with the ma^ 
jority in this respect 

2. Mr. McCoU and I find it to be absolutely 
necessary to add some new sign to express exist- 
ence; for Boole's notation is only capable of 
representing that some description of tiling does 
not exist, and cannot say that anything does exist 
Besides that, the sign of equality, used by Boole 
in the desire to assimilate the algebra of logic to 
that of number, really expresses, as De Morgan 
showed forty years ago, a complex relation. To 
say that 

African = Negro 

implies two things, that every African is a Negro, 
and that every Negro is an African. For these 
reasons, Mr. McColl and I make use of signs of 
inclusion and of non-inclusion. Thus, I write 

Griffin -< breathing fire 

to mean that every griffin (if there be such a 

creature) breathes fire ; that is, no griffin not 
breathing fire exists; and I write 

Animal -< Aquatic, 

to mean that some animals are not aquatic, or 
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that a non-aquatic animal does exist. Mr. McCoU^s 
notation is not essentially different 

Miss Ladd and Mr. Mitchell also use two signs 
eiqpressive of simple relations involving existence 
and non-existence ; but in their choice of these 
relations they diverge both irom McColl and me, 
and from one another. In fact, of the eight sim- 
ple relations of terms signalized by De Morgan, 
Mr. McColl and I have chosen two, Miss Ladd 
two others, Mr. Mitchell a fifth and sixth. The 
logical world is thus in a situation to weigh the 
advantages and disadvantages of the different 
systems. 

3. The third important modification of Boole's 

original notation consists in the introduction of 
new signs, so as to adapt it to the expression of 
relative terms. This branch of logic which has 
been studied by Leslie Ellis, De Morgan, Jo- 
seph John Murphy, Alexander MacFarlane, and 
myself, presents a rich and new field for investi- 
gation. A part of Mr. Mitchell's paper touches 
this subject in an exceedingly interesting way. 

The method of using the Boolian calculus — 
already greatly simplified by Schroder and by 
McColl — receives still further improvements at 
the hands both of Miss Ladd and Mr. Mitchell, 
and it is surprising to see w^ith what fiicility their 
methods yield solutions of problems more intri- 
cate and di£Scult than any that have hitherto been 
proposed. 
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The volume contains two other papers relating 
to deductive logic. In one of tliese Mr. Gilman 
develops those rales for the combination of rela- 
tive numbers of which the general principles of 
probabiUties are special cases. In the other^ Dr. 
Marquand shows how a counting machine, on a 
binary system of numeration, will exhibit De 
Morgan's eight modes of universal syllogism. 

There are, besides, two papers upon inductive 
logia In the first, Dr. Marquand explains the 
deeply interesting views of the Epicureans, known 
to us mainly tlurough the work of Philodemus, 
wepl <rrffi€imv Kal trtffieu&o'emv, which eidsts in a 
fragmentary state in a Herculaneum papyrus. 

The other paper is one which, at the desire of 
my students, I have contributed to the collection. 
It contains a statement of what appears to me to 
be the true theory of the inductive process, and 
the correct maxims for the perfoimance of it. 
I hope that the thoughts that a long study has 
suggested to me may be found not altogether 
useless to those wlio occupy themselves with the 
ap])lication of this kind of reasoning. 

I have to thank the Trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins University, for a very liberal contribu- 
tion toward the expenses of this publication. 

C. S. PEliiCE. 

BAiBcncoBB, Dec. 12, 1882. 
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THE LOGIC OF THE EPICUREANS. 

By Allan Mabquand. 



When we think of the Epicureans we picture a frieudlj 
brotherhood in a garden, soothing each other's fears, and 
seeking to realize a life of undistorbed peace and lia|)pi- 
ness. It was easy, and to their opponents it became 
natural, to suppose that the Epicureans did not concern 
themselves with logic ; and if we expect to find in their 
writings a highly deyeloped formal logic, as that of the 
Stoics, our search will bo in vain. But if we examine 
the letters of Epicurus, tiio poem of Lucretius, aud tlie 
treatise of Philodemus^ with a view to discoTering the 
Epicurean mode of thought, we find a logic which ouir 
weighs in value that of their Stoic rivals. This logic is 
interesting to us, not only because it is the key to that 
school of Greek Philosophy which outlasted every other, 
hut because a similar logic controls a powerful school 
of English thought. 

The logic ul 1^'picurus, like that of J. S. Mill, in op- 
position to conccptualism, attempts to place philosophy 
upon an empirical basis. Words with Epicurus are signs 
of things, and not, as with the Stoics, of our ideas of 

1 Oomperz: Hcrkulanische Studien I. Leipzig, 1865. Babnsch: Des 
Epicween Philodemiis Schrift Ilepl cruulw mX ^lymtbatw, Eiiie Dulflg- 
Qng ihzes Gedankeogehalta. Ljck, 1879* 

1 
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things.^ There are, therefore, two methods of inquiiy : 
One seeks for the meanings of words ; the other, for a 
knowledge of things. The former is regarded as a pre- 
liminary |)rocess ; the latter, the only true and necessary 
way of reaching a philosophy of the universe. 

All our knowledge is to be brought to the test of 
sensation, pre-notion, and feeling.^ By these we do not 
understand three ultimate sources of knowledge. De- 
mocritus ^ held to only one source, viz.. Feeling ; and Epi- 
cums, who inherited his system, implicitly does the same. 
But each of these modes of feeling has its distinguishing 
characteristic, and may be used to test the validity of our 
knowledge. It is the peculiarity of sensation to reveal to 
us the external world. Sensation^ reasons not, remem- 
bers not ; it adds nothing, it subtracts nothing. What 
it gives is a simple, self-evident, and true account of 
the external world. Its testimony is beyond criticism. 
Error arises after the data of sensation become involved 
in the operations of intellect. If we should compare this 
first test of truth with Hume's impressions," the second 
test, pre-notion, would correspond with Hume's " ideas.'* 
Pre-notions ^ were copies of sensations in a generalized or 
typical form, arising from a repetition of similar sensa- 
tions. Thus the belief in the gods^ was referred to the 
clear pre-notions of them. Single effluxes from such re- 
fined beings could have no effect upon the senses, but 
repeated effluxes from deities sufficiently similar produce 
in our minds the general notion of a god.^ In the same 

^ The hypoihesis of Xeierd, or of immaterial notions, was a conceptu- 
alistic inoonsistency on the part of the Stoics. The Epicareans and the 
more consistent empiricists among the Stoics rejected them. Sextos 
Empiricus, Math. TiiL 258. 

* Diogenes Laertins* z. 81. * Sextos: Math., vii 140. 

« D. L., z. 81. » D. L., X. 88. • D. L., x. 128, 124. 

' Cicero: De Nat Deor., i. 49; D. L,. x. 189. 
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manner, but through the senses, the oontinned observa- 
tion of horses or oxen produce in us general notions, to 
which we may refer a doubt conceruiiig the nature of the 
animal that moves before us. 

The thu*d criterion, Feeling (in the limited sense), was 
the ultimate test for ethical maxims. The elementary 
forms ai*e the feeling of pleasure and the feeling of pain. 
A fourth criterion was added, viz., The Imaginative itep- 
resentations of the intellect. Its use is bj no means 
clear. 

Upon this foundation rises the structure of Epicurean 
logic. When we leave the clear evidence of sense we 
pass into the re^on of opinion, away from the stronghold 

of truth to the region where error is ever struggling for 
the mastery of our minds. A time opinion ^ is character- 
ized as one for which there is evidence in favor or none 
against ; a false opinion, one for which there is no evi- 
dence in favor or some against. The processes by which 
we pass to the more general and complex forms of know- 
ledge are four : Observation, Analogy, Resemblance, Syn- 
thesis.' By Observation, we come into contact with the 
data of the senses ; hy Analogy, we may not only enlarge 
and diminish our perceptions, as we do in couceiviug a 
Cyclops or a Pygmy, but also extend to the nnperceived 
the attributes of our perceptions, as we do in assigning 
properties to atoms, the soul, and the gods ; by Resem- 
blance, we know the appearance of Socrates from having 
seen his statue ; by Synthesis, we combine sensations, as 
when we conceive of a Centaur. 

As a matter of fact, Epicurus regards only two proces- 
ges, — Observation and Analogy. Our knowledge, then, 

1 D. L., X. 34, 51. Sextus: Math., vii. 211. 

2 D. L., X, 32. The Stoics held a similar view; see D. L., vit 62. 
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ConsiBtB of two parts : ^ (1) The observed, or phenomena 
dear and distinct to consciousnesB ; and (2) The unob- 
served ^ consisting of phenomena which are yet to he ob- 
served' and of hidden causes which lie forever beyond 
our observation. The function of logic ^ consists in in- 
ference from the observed to the unobserved. This was 
called a sicrn-inference. According to Epicurus there are 
two methods* of making such an inference; one resulting 
in a single explanation, the other in many explanations. 
The former may be iUustrated by the argument,— Motion 
is a sign of a void. Here the void is r^;arded as the 
only explanation to be given of motion. In other cases 
many, explanations are found equally in harmony with 
our experience. All celestial phenomena belong to this 
class. That explanation which alone represents the true 
cause of such a phenomenon being unknown, we must 
be content to admit many explanations as equally prob- 
able. Thus. thunder^ is explained by supposing either 
that winds are whirling in the cavities of the clouds, or 
that some great fire is crackling as it is fanned by the 
winds, or that the clouds are being torn asunder or are 
rubbing against each other as they becoiTie crystallized. 
In thus connecting celestial and terrestrial phenomena, 
Epicurus aimed only to exclude supematuralistic expla- 
nations. This done, he was satisfied. 

In the garden at Athens this logic took root and grew ; 
and by the time that Cicero visited Greece and sat at the 
feet of Zeno,® he may have listened to that great repre- 

1 Philodemus: Rliet., lib. iv., i. col. xix. 

2 That is, TO irpoaixivoi' Koi to &5r]\ou, D. L., x. 38. 

« D. L., X. 32. 66€y Kcd irepi tu)v ddTjXuy diro tw^ ipaiMoiUinav Xpif ffr^jxi- 
ouffOai. 

4 Ibid., X. 86, 87. 

« Ibid., X. 100. Cf. Lucretius, lil>. Ti. 95-*lS8. 
8 See Zeller's Stoics, Epicmeaiu, and Sceptics. London, 1880, p. 412, 
fi. 8. 
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sentatiye of the Epicurean School diftcnaaing aoch qoea* 
tions^ as, — How maj we pass bom the known to the 

unknown ? Must we examine every instance before 
we make an induction ? Must tlie phenunienon taken 
as a sign be identical with the thing signified 'i Or, if 
differences be admitted, upon what grounds maj an in- 
ductive inference be made? And, Are we not always 
liable to be thwarted by tlie existence of exceptional 
cases ? — But such questions had no interest for Cicera 
He was too much an orator and rhetorician to recognise 
the force of the Epicurean opposition to dialectic. TJie 
Epicurean logic ^ to him was barren and empty. It made 
little of definition ; it said nothing of division ; it erected 
no syllogistic forms ; it did not direct us how to solve 
fallacies and detect auibiguities. And how many have 
been the historians of philosophy who have assigned 
almost a blank -page to Epicurean logic! 

With a supreme confidence in the truth of sensation 
and the validity of induction the Epicureans stood in con- 
flict with the other schools of Greek philosophy. Tlio 
Stoics, treating all a£Srmation from the standpoint of the 
hypothetical proposition, acknowledqred the validity of 
such inductions only as could be submitted to llie iiv^dus 
tollens. The Sceptics denied the validity of induction 
altogether. Induction was treated as a sign-inff^rence, 
and a controversy appears to have arisen concerning 
the nature of siccus, as well as concerninj:^ the mode 
and validity of the inference. The Stoics divided signs 
into mggestive and indicative.^ By means of a sug- 
gestive sign we recall some previously associated fact: 
as from smoke we infer fire. By indicative signs wo 
infer something otherwise unknown: thus motions of 

^ Fhilodemns vtpt cijuetCiv, col. xix.-xx. > Cicero: De Fin., L 7, 22. 

* See Prandtl's Oea. d. Log., i. 458. 
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the body are signs of the soul. Objectively a sign was 
viewed as the antecedent of a valid conditional propo- 
sition, implying a consequent, fcjubjectively, it was a 
thought, mediating in some way between thmgs on the 
one hand, and names and propositions on the other. 
The Epicureans looked upon a sign as a phenomenon, 
from whose characters we might infer the characters of 
other phenomena under conditions of existence suf- 
ficiently sunilar. The sign was to them an object of 
sense. In considering the variety of signs, the Epicureans 
appear to liave admitted three kinds ; but only two are 
dehned in the treatise of Philodemus.^ A general sign is 
described as a phenomenon which can exist whether the 
thing signified exists or not, or has a particular character 
or not. A particular sign is a phenomenon which can 
exist only on the condition that the thing signified act- 
ually exists. The relation between sign and thing sig- 
nified in the former case is resemblance ; in the latter, it 
is invariable sequence or causality. The Stoics, in devel- 
oping the sign-inference, inquired, How may we pass from 
the antecedent to the consequent of a conditional prop- 
osition? They replied, A true sign exists only when 
both antecedent and consequent are true.^ As a test, 
we should be able to contrapose the proposition, and see 
that from the negative of the consequent the negative of 
the antecedent followed. Only those propositions wdiich 
admitted of contraposition were allowed to be treated as 
hypothetical.^ 

On this propoeStional ground, therefore, the Epicurean 

must meet his opponent. This he does by observing 
that general propositions are obtained neither by contra- 
position nor by syllogism, nor in any other way than 

1 PhiUxL, loe. dt, ool. zir. a SertoB : Maih., viii m 
< Gioeio: De Fato^ 6, 18; 8, 16. 
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by induction.^ The contraposed forms, being general 
propositions, rest also on induction. Hence, if the in- 
ductive mode of reasoning be uncertain, tbe same degree 
of uncertainty attaches to propositions in the contra- 
posed form.^ The Stoics, therefore, in neglecting in- 
duction, were accused of surrendering the vouchers bj 
which alone their generalizations could be established.' 
In like manner tlicy were accused of hasty generalization, 
of inaccurate reasoning, of adopting myths, of being rhet- 
oricians rather than investigators of Nature. Into the 
truth of these accusations we need not inquire. It is 
enough that they cleared the way for the Epicureans to 
set up a theory of induction. 
The iirst question which Zeno sought to answer was, 
Is it necessary tliat we should examine every case of 
a phenomenon, or only a certain number of cases ? * 
Stoics and Sceptics answered, The former is imj)ossi- 
ble, and the latter leaves induction insecure. But Zeno 
replied : It is neither necessary to take into considera- 
tion every phenomenon in our experience, nor a few cases 
at random ; but taking many and various phenomena of 
the same general kind, and having^ obtained, both from 
our observation and that of others, the properties that are 
common to each individual, from these cases may we 
pass to the rest"^ Instances taken from a class and 
exhibiting some invariable properties are made the basis 
of the inductive inference. A certain amount of variation 
in the properties is not excluded. Tims from the fact that 
the men in our region of country are short-lived, we may 
not infer that the inhabitants of Mt. Athos are short- 
lived also ; for " men in our experience are seen to vary 
considerably in respect to length or brevity of life." ® 

i Fhilod., loc. cit., ool. xvIL « Ibid., coL ix. 

* Ibid., ooL xzix. • lUd., ooL six. 18-15. 

• lUd., ool. xz. 80-oqL zzL 8. • Ibid., ooL xvIL 18-22. 
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Within limits, then, we may allow for variation due to the 
influence of climate, food, and other physical conditions ; 
but our inference should not greatly exceed the limits of 
our experience. But, in spite of variations, there are 
properties which in our experience are universal. Men 
are found to be liable to disease and old age and death ; 
they die when their heads are cut off» or their hearts 
extracted; they cannot pass through solid bodies. By 
induction we infer that these characteristics belong to 
men wherever they may be found, and it is absurd to 
speak of men under similar conditions as not susceptible 
to disease or death, or as having the ability to pass tlurougU 
iron as we pass through the air.^ 

The Epicurean looks out upon Nature as already di- 
vided and subdivided into classes, each class being closely 
related to other classes. The inductive inference proceeds 
from class to class, not in a hap-hazard way, hut from one 
class to that which resembles it most closely.^ In case the 
classes are identical, there is no distinction of known and 
unknown ; and hence, properly speaking, no inductive in- 
ference.* In case the classes are widely different, the 
inference is insecure. But within a certain range of re- 
semblance we may rely as confidently upon an inductive 
inference as we do upon the evidence of sensed 

In speaking of the common or essential characters, the 
basis of induction, it was usual to connect them with the 
subject of discourse by the words Ka66, or irapo. These 
words may be taken in four senses : ^ (1) The properties 
may be regarded as necessary consequences ; so we may 
say of a man that he is necessarily corporeal and liable 
to disease and death. (2) Or as essential to the concep- 
tion or definition of the subject. This is what is cou- 

1 Fliilod., loe. cit, col. zzL 

• Ibid.» ool. xviiL 20 ; col. zzviiL 25-29. ' lUd., coL vi. 8-10. 
« Ibid., Flag. 2, 6-6. * Ibid., ooL zzziii. 88-coL zxzIt. 84. 
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yejed in the expression, Body as body has weight and 
resistance ; man as man is a rational animal." (8) That 

certain properties are always concomitant. (4) The 
fourth sense, lost in the lacunae, appears from tlie fol- 
lowing examples to involTe degree or proportion : The 
sword cuts as it has been sharp( ned ; atoms are im- 
perishable in so far as they arc perfect ; bodies gravitate 
in proportion to their weight," 

Zeno's theory of induction may be formulated in the 
following Canons: — 

Canon I. — If we examine many and various instances 
of a phenomenon, and find some character common to 
them all, and no instance appears to the contrary, this 
character may be transferred to other unexamined in- 
dividuals of the same class, and eyen to other closely 
related classes. 

Canon II. — If in our experience a given character is 
found to vary, a corresponding amount of variation may 
be inferred to exist beyond our experience. 

The most important objection made to this theory was, 
that phenomena exist in our experience exhibiting pecu- 
liar and exceptional characters, and that other exceptions 
might exist beyond our experience to vitiate any induc- 
tion we may make. The following examples are given : ^ 
The loadstone has the peculiar property of attracting iron ; 
amber, of attracting bran ; the square number 4 x 4, of 
having its perimeter equal to its area. Exceptional char- 
acters are found in the Alexandrian anvil-headed dwarf, 
the Epidaurian hermaphrodite, the Cretan giant, the 
pygmies in Achoris. The sun and moon also are unique ; 
so are time and the soul. Admitting such exceptional 
phenomena, the Epicurean replies, that the belief that a 
similar state of things exists beyond our experience can 

1 FhikcL, loo. dt., ooL i., ii. 
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be justified only inductively.^ And exceptional phenom- 
ena must be viewed not as closely resembling, but as 
being widely different from, other phenomena. Induo- 
tioiis concerning loadstones must be confined to load- 
stones, and not extended to other kinds of stones. Eacli 
class of exceptional phenomena offered a new field for 
induction, and hence could be said to strengthen and not 
to weaken the inductive argument ^ 

The correctness of all inductions could be tested by 
the rule of Epicurus for the truth of opinion in general. 
An induction is true, when all known instances are in its 
favor, or none against; it is false, when no instances are 
in its favor, or some against. When tlie instances are 
partly one way and partly another, we cannot reach 
universal conclusions, but only such as are probable.^ 

This theory of induction was completed by a considera- 
tion of fallacies, summarized in a work called the " Deme- 
triac." * These consisted in — 

1. Failing to see in what cases contraposition is ap- 
plicable. 

2. Failing to see that we should make inductions not 
in a hap-hazard way, but from properties which resemble 
each other very closely. 

8. Failing to see that exceptional phenomena are in 
no way at variance with the inductive inference, but on 
the other hand add to its force. 

4. Failing to observe that we infer from the known to 
the unknown, only when all the evidence is in favor and 
no shadow of evidence appears to the contrary. 

6. The failure to perceive that general propositions 
are derived not by contraposition, but by induction. 

When we compare the work of Zeno with that of 

1 Fhflod.» loe. dt, coL zzy. * Ibid., col. zzir. lO-coL txy, 2. 
* miL, ooL zzv. 81-84. « Ibid., ooL xxviiL 18hm)1. zzix. 24. 
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Epicurus, an important logical difference is brought to 
view. Both are occopied with the sign-inference, and 

look upon inference as proceeding from the known to the 
unknown. Epicurus, however, sought only by means of 
hypothesis to explain special phenomena of Nature. Zeno 
investigated generalizations from experience, with a view * 
to discovering the validity of extending them Ijeyond our 
experience. This resulted in a theory of induction, wliicli, 
so far as we know, Epicurus did not possess. In the 
system of Aristotle, induction was viewed through the 
forms of syllogism, and its empirical foundation was not 
held in view. The Epicureans, therefore, were as much 
opposed to the Aristotelian induction, as they were to the 
Aristotelian syllogism. It was Zeno the Epicurean who 
made the first attempt to justify the validity of induction. 
The record of this attempt will give the treatise of Philo- 
demus a permanent value in the history of iuductive 
logic. 

It is refreshing to see the formalistic and rhetorical 

atmosphere which had surrounded the sul>iect of logic 
breaking away, and an honest attempt being made to 
justify the premises of syllogism. As yet, this had not 
heen done by all the moods of the philosophers. 

It is also interesting to find in the ancient world a 
theory of induction which rests upon observation, sug- 
gests experiment^ assumes the uniformity of Nature, and 
allows for the variation of characters. 



A MACHINE FOB FBODUCINa SYLLOGISTIC 

VABIATIONS. 

Bt Allan Mabquand. . 

From any syllogism a number of logical variatioiis 
may be derived. One operation by which this may be 

accomplished is contraposition. This operation consists 
in eliecting a change in tlie order of the terms of a 
proposition, the state of things which the proposition is 
designed to express being supposed to remain unchanged. 
Thus the state of things expressed by tlie proposition 
" every A is a B " may be expressed also by " every 
non-B is a non-A," or by the form, ^' there is a B for 
every A." 

We proceed now to apply this principle to the syllo- 
gism. For our notation let us take letters A, B, C, 
etc. for general terms, and express their negatives by 
writing dashes over them, A, B, C, etc. Let a short 
curved mark over a letter indicate that its logical quan- 
tity has been changed ; thus, A, B, C, etc. A general 
term will be thus made particular, and a term already 
particular will be made general. Let us use the sign 
-< for the copula.* We may then express the syllo- 
gism Barbara in the form 

A-<B 
B-<0 
.-. A -< C 

1 This notation is that used Ijy Mr. C. S. Peirce^ "On tho Logic of 
BelatLTes." Memoin Anu Acad, qfArts and Semeei, yoU iz, 1870. 
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From this as a startdng-point we may produce formal 

variations by various modes of contrapositiou. The ex- 
hibition of two such forms will suffice. 

(1) We may regard the logical quality of the terms 
and contrapose. The form A -< B then becomes 
B -< A, or, " every non-B is a non-A.'* 

(2) We may regard the logical quantity of the terms 
and contrapose. The form A -< B then becomes 
B -< X The latter form we may take to mean, there 
is a B for every A,*' or " the B's include all the A's." 

Applying these two kinds of contraposition to Barbara^ 
we obtain the following variations : — 

QualitatiTe Variations. 

B-<A A-<B B-<"I A-<B B-<X 
0-<B B-<C B-<0 0<B C-<5 

.•.A<0 .'.U-kI .-.dKi .'. <J-<X.*.II-<Z 
QmnlifaiHf Taxiatioiia. 

S-<X A-<B S-<X A-<B ^-kI 
S<S B-<0 B-<0 (f-<S 9-<S 
.•.A-<0 .•.JJkX .'.^kX .*.9-<X .'.(f^X 

These may be classed as two figures according as the 
conclusion has the fundamental or contraposed form ; or 
they may be classed as four figures according as one or 
other, or both, or neither premise has been contraposed ; 
or as eight figures, if we regard merely the relative posi- 
tion of the terms. The number of such variations may 
be indefinitely increased by admitting other modes of 
contraposition, or by starting &om other syllogistic • 
forms. All these variations may be easily produced 
by a mechanical contrivance. In order to secure this 
I have constructed a machine (Fig. 1) which pre- 
sents to view three flaps in which are inserted cards 
containing the premises and conclusion of the syllogism 
which is to undergo transformation. Each flap, on 



Vondftmental 

Form. 

A-<B 
B-<C 
.•.A-<0 



B-<A A-<B 
B-<C C<B 
.A<C .•.A-<0 

S-<X A-<B 
BKC )$<S 
".A«<0 ,\A<0 
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making a half-revolutioii, presents its proposition in a 
contraposed form. The flaps terminate on one side of 

Fio. L 




8Qtl0|in. 



the machine in one-inch brass friction wheels. These 

are marked a, 6, and c in Fig. 2. The wheels e, 
and / are, respectively, one, two, and four inches in 
diameter. Upon each of these wheels is fitted the sec- 
tor of a wheel of like dimensions. Wheel d has on its 
outer side a sector of 180** ; wheel on its inner side, 
one of 90° ; wheel /, on its outer side, one of 45°. The 
friction of these sectors against the wheels a, 5, and c 
causes the half-revolutions of the three flaps. By turn- 
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Fig. 2. 



ing a crank attached to wheel dj the proposition A -< B 
is contraposed at the end of erery turn, B -< 0 at every 

alternate turn, and A -< C at the end of every fourth 
turn. Eiglit turns of 
the crank will exhibit 
seven variations, and 
restore the fundamen- 
tal syllogism to view. 

This mechanism 
could be readily ex- 
tended so as to pro- 
duce variations in a 
Sorites. A Sorites of 
fi propositions would 
require, to contrapose 
its conclusion, a wheel 

c 

of 2"~^ inches in di- 
ameter. We should 
secure, as in the syl- 
lo^sm, 2* — 1 varia- 
tions for each kind 
of contraposition. 

Scale i in. 

NOCE. — The Syllogistic Variation Machine will unfold to view 
the combinations of three logical tenns and their negatives ; or if we 
take the letters B — C, A~U« D — we obtain the woida 

BCBC BCBC 
AAUUAAUU 
DDDDTTTT 
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NOTE ON AN EIGHT-TERM LOGICAL MACHINK 



I HAVE completed the design of an 8-tcrm Logical 
Machine, of wliicli a 4-terin model is now nearly fin- 
ished. If the premises be reduced to the form of the 
combinations to be exclnded, as suggested by Boole and 
carried out by Venn, the operation of excluding these 
combinations may be performed mechanically by this 
machine. I have followed Jevons in making use of keys, 
but require for the 8-term machine only eight positive 
and eight negative letter keys and two operation keys. 
The excluded combinations are exhibited by indicators, 
which fall in the squares of one of my logical diagrams 
(Phil. Mag. ON. '81) from the perpendicular to a hori-- 
zontal position. The non-excluded combinations, which 
constitute the conclusion, are exhibited by the indicators 
which are left standing. 



« 
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There are in existence five algebras of logic, — those 
of Boole, Jevons, Schroder, McCoU, and Peirce, — of 
which the later ones are all modifications, more or less 
slight) of that of Boole. I propose to add one more to 
the number. It will bear more resemblance to that of 
Schroder than to any of the others ; but it will differ 
from that in making use of a copula, and also in the 
form of expressing the conclusion.^ 

ON IDENTIOAL PROPOSITIONS. 

The propositions which logic considers are of two 
kinds, — those which affirm the identity of subject and 
predicate, and those which do not. Algebras of logic 
may be classified according to the way in which they 
express propositions that are not identities. Identical 
propositions have the same expression in all. Of the 
logical theorems which are identities, I shall give those 
which are essential to the subject, and for the most part 
without proof. 

(1) The sign = is the sign of equality, a = 5, a 
equals 5, means that in any logical expression a can 

^ The substance of this paper was read at a meeting of the MetaphyaiGal 
dab of the Johns Hopkins University, held in January, 1881. 
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be substituted for 6, or h for a, without change of value. 
It is equivalent to the two propositions, " there is no a 
which is not hj* and, there is no 6 which is not a." 
(2) The negative of a term or a proposition or a 

symbol is indicated by a line drawn over it. a = what 
is not a. 



(3') a X ft = what is both a 

and h. As a class, it is what 
is common to the classes a and 
h. As a quality, it is the 
combination of all the quali- 
ties of a with all the qualities 
of h. When relative terms 
(XXI) ^ are excluded from 
consideration, ab may be writ- 
ten for a X & 



(3°) a + ^ = what is either 
a or h. As a class, it takes in 
the whole of a together with 
the whole of b, what is com- 
mon to both l)eing counted 
once only. It has the quality 
of either a or by and hence 
the quality of the entire class 
is the qnaHty conunon to a 
and 5. The only qualities pos- 
sessedby e\reiy member of the 
class " lawyers and bankers " are the qualities which lawyers 
and bankers have in common. 



When arithmetical multiplication and addition are to 

be considered at the same time, logical multiplication 
and addition may be indicated by enclosing 4- and x in 
circles. The addition of logic has small connection 
with the addition of mathematics, and the multiplication 
has no connection at all with the process whose name it 
has taken. The object in borrowing the words and the 
signs is to utilize the familiarity which one has already 
acquired with processes which obey somewhat similar 
laws. There would not be the slightest difficulty in 
inverting the operations, and expressing logical multi- 
plication in terms of addition, and logical addition in 
terms of multiplication. The essential processes of sym- 
bolic logic are either addition or multiplication (for 
greater convenience, both are used), and negation. The 

^ neferonoes in Boman uiunflnlB aze to the titks at the encU 
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latter process renders any inverse processes which might 
correspond to subtraction and division quite unneces* 
Baiy, and it is only on account of a supposed resemb- 
lance between the logical and the mathematical processes 

that an attempt to introduce them has been made. 



(4^) aaa = a. 

(6') ahe = bca = cba. 
{&) a{b-^c) = ab + ac 



(4**) a + a + • • • = a. 

(5°) a+b+c=b+c+a=c-hb-\-a. 



The symbol oo represents the universe of discourse. 
(Wundt, Peirce.) It may be the universe of conceivable 
things, or of actual things, or any limited portion of 
either. It majr include non-£uclidian nrdimensional 
space, or it may be limited to Hxe surface of the earth, 
or to the field of a microscope. It may exclude things 
and be restricted to qualities, or it may be made co- 
extensive with fictions of any kind. In any proposition 
of formal logic, oo represents what is logically possible ; 
in a material proposition it represents what exists. 
(Peirce.) The symbol 0 is the negative of the sym- 
bol oo ; it denotes either what is logically impossible, or 
what is non-existent in an actual uniyerse of any degree 
of limitation. 



(7°) a4-«=«>. 

(8**) a=:a4-0=a+W+(j«H- . •« 

(9°) 0 = aO = abbcc . . . 

(10°) («+5)(a+J)(a+5)(a+^) 



(7') . a5 = 0. 

(80 a =:a oo=a(H-J)(«+c) . . . 

(9') oo=a+ c»=a+(J+5)+... 

(10') od + oS+aft + dS 
= (a + A) (6 + 5) = oo. 

The first member of this equa- 
tion is called the complete development of two terms. The 
complete development of 7i terms, (a-{- a) + J) (c -f c) • • • , 
consists of the sum of 2" combinations of n terms each. 

This is called by Schidder the law of absorption. 
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The only process which presents any difficulty in this 
calculus is the process of getting the negative of a com- 
plex expression ; and that difficulty is yery slight if the 
right method is selected. There are three different 
methods, of which the last is of most frequent use. 
The first proceeds from the consideration that a6 + a5 + 
db 4- a5 is a complete muverse (IC), and that what is 
not one portion of a universe must be some other portion, 
if it exists at alL It follows that 



(12) ab-\-a5=ab + ad, 

a6 + + a6 = 

and the process is the same for the complete develop- 
ment of any number of terms. This is the only rule 
made use of by Boole and by Mr. Jevons for obtaining a 
negative. If certain combinations of ten terms are 
given as excluded, to get those whicb are not excluded 
it is necessary, by this method, to examine 1,024 combi- 
nations of ten terms each. 

The second method is contained in ihQ following 
f ormulfld : — 

(13') ^ = 5 + 5. 



(13*^) a + b = dB. 



That is, the negative of a product is the sum of the 
negatives of the terms, and the negative of a sum is the 
product of the negatives of the terms.^ For example, 

^ Professor Wundt (XVII I., p. 257, note) makes the siiigolar mistake 
of supposing that because a;(y+s)Ba^-f-a», the parenUieses most be 

removed before performmg any general operation npon an expression. 
The negative of a product of the form (a-\-b-^c) m, he says, is not 
a^-\-m, but (a-f^) (^+w)(c + w); and in working his problems he 
actually expresses it in this way, performs the indicated multiplication, 
obtaining aiic -\- (d-j- h -{-c) Wi -\- and then reduces this expiesaion hy 
the absorption law (11') iawc-^-m. 
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This rale was first given by De Morgan ("On the 

Syllogism," No. 111., 1858). It may be proved in the 
following way : — 



It appears that with the use of the negative sign the 
sum and the product are not both essential to complete 
expression. A sum can be expressed as the negative of 
a product, or a product can be expressed as the negative 
of a sum. The dualism which has been pointed out by 
Schroder, and which he indicates by printing his theo- 
rems in parallel columns, is, then, not an essential quality 
of things, but merely an accident of language. We prefer 
to say " what is either black or blue," to saying " what 
is not at the same time both not black and not blue ; " but 
one is as easy to express symbolically as the. other. It 
would not be difficult to develop the whole subject in terms 
of multiplication alone, or of addition alone ; but the gain 
in simplicity is not equal to the loss in naturalness. 

The third method of obtaining the negative of an ex- 
pression is by means of the following equation : — 

(14) pab + S'ai^ + 9*06 + «^ =pah + }a5 + f^ft H- 

That is, consider any number of the letters as the 
elements of a complete development (10'), and take the 
negative of their coefficients. The reason is the same 
as for (12), — the two expressions together make up a 
complete universe, since 



It is necessary to observe that if any part of the develop- 



by (12), 

ajb^ ab ab ■\- ah aB 
=:a(^ + $)-h(a-ha)S 



= a6 + a5 + ^ 

by(l2)- 



pab-\-pah^ahf eta 
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mcnt is \v^inting, its coefficient is 0, and the negative of 
its coef&cient is oo • For instance, 

{p -h 2 f) -\- stjtjj + uvwxy 

The entire number of combinations excluded by the 
first member is 7.2^ + 2^ + 2°, and that included by 
the second member is 2^ + + 7.2^ + 2^ and together 
they make up 1024. This rule is given by Schrdder only 
(XIV., p. 19). It is mnch easier of application than 
(12) or (13), except when the given expression bears no 
resemblance to a complete development. 

(15) An expression may be said to be in its simplest 
form when it is represented by the smallest possible 
number of letters. It does not follow that it is then in 
its least redundant form, for instance, in 

a + b, =:a + db, sscX + b, 

a + 6 is simpler than either of the other expressions, 
but it is redundant. It is 

a (6 + 5) + (a + a) 

which contains the combination ab twice ; while 

contains each combination once only. The reduction 
of an expression to its simplest form may usually be 
accomplished by inspection. Take, for example, the 
expression 

a-\-bc-\- dbd + add. 
We have _ 

a-i- a(iS + c)d = a'{' bed, 
and _ 

bc-]'bcd=zbc'\'*€L 

Hence the whole expression is 

a + bc-\- d. 
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If the ledtictioii is not evident, it may be facilitated by 

taking the negative of the expression, reducing it, and 
then restormg it to the positive form (XVL, voL z. 
p. 18). 

ON THE COPULA. 

I shall adopt the conyention by which particular pro- 
positions are taken as implying the existence of their 

subjects, and imiversal propositions as not iin}il\ iiig the 
existence of their subjects. Air, Jevons would iuier that 
the two propositions 

The sea-sequent is not found in the water, 
The sea-sezpeut is not found out of the water, 

are contradictory ; but Mr. McOoU, Hr. Venn, and Mr. 

Peirce would infer that the sea-serpent does not exist. 
With this conyention, contradiction can never exist 
between uniyersal propositions nor between particular 
propositions taken by themselves. A nniversal propo- 
sitiou can be contradicted only by a particular propo- 
sition, and a particular only by a universaL The above 
premises are inconsistent with 

The sea-serpent has (at least once) been found. 

With this convention, hypothetical and categorical pro> 
positions receive the same formal treatment. If a, tiien 

d = all a is 5 = a implies b. (Peirce.) 

Algebras of Logic may be divided into two classes, ac- 
cording as they assign the expression of the quantity " 
of propositions to the copula or to the subject. Algebras 
of the latter class have been developed with one copula 
only, — the sign of equality ; for an algebra of the 
former class two copulas are necessary,^ — one universal 

1 Every algebia of logic reqnim two eopolas, (me t» oppress propo- 
iitioiis of noD-existence, the other to expiess x)ropotitioiia ci ezisteiioe. 
This neceaaaiily foUowB ftam Kcmi^s diaciusuiii of the natare of the affir- 
nation of existence in the *'Ciltik der leinen yemnnlfc." — O. 8, Mras. 
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and one particular. The following are the propositional 

forms which have been used by the principal recent 
writers on the algebra of logic : ^ — 







Boole 
and 
Sehrdder. 


Jerons 
GnimiBiL 




MoColL 


Peirce. 


Uni- 
versal. 


All a is 6 
No a is 5 


a=vb 
a=vB 


a = ab 


a •{-b=b 


a : b 
a : b 


a-<b 


Par tic- 
vtar. 


Some a 18 b 
Some a is not 6 


va—vh 


casseab 

ca=cab 


ea-^b^b 

ca'\-h=b 


a-5-5 

a-i-b 


a^b 



9 is a special symbol, used to denote an arbitrary, 

indefinite class. It is immediately eliminated from the 
universal propositions, which then appear in the forms 
oS = 0, oi = 0, respectively. In particular propositions 
^ V is not quite arbitrary, and therefore must not be eli- 
minated" (III., p. 124). Jevons makes no distinction 
between an indefinite class symbol, c, and any other 
class symbol. With Mr. McCoU, eyery letter denotes a 
stetement By a : ft is meant tiiat the statement that 
any object is a implies the statement that it is also h ; 
but this does not affect the working of the algebra. 
The negative copula, -r-, is the denial of the affirmative 
copula, and a-s-ft', or,as he also writes it, (a : 5% Ib 
read " a does not imply non-ft." Mr. Peirce's symbol for 
the same copula is a modification of ^. a ^ 5 is the 
denial of a -< 5, and is read, " a is not wholly contained 
under ft." a and ft may be either tenns or propositions. 
The copula -< has an advanta^ over : in that it ex- 
presses an unsymmetrical relation by an unsynunetrical 

^ Mr. Venn has collected some two dozen ways in which '*aii 6" has 
been put into logical fonn. 
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symbol, a -< & may be writton i >- a and read| ^ b 

contains a." 

This quautified copula (-< or :) is positive for uni- 
yersal propositionBy and negative for particular proposi- 
tions. Another kind of quantified copula is possible, — 

namely, one which is particular when positiTei and uni- 
versal when negative. Instead of writing 



and it will appear that this latter plan has certain advan- 
tages. It comes perhaps a little nearer to common use. 
The sense ^ wholly'' is usually attached to both m and 
tB^ty but somewhat more strongly to the latter than to 
the former. We say, for instance, "flowers arc fra- 
grant," meaning that flowers are nearly always fra- 
grant; but ^leaves are not blue" means that leaves 
are absolutely never blue. Knives are sharp " would 
be taken as true ; "knives are not blunt" would excite 
opposition in the mind of the hearer. 

The sign V is a wedge, sign of exclusion* ^ V J3 is to 
be read A is-not B," or ^ A is excluded from B.^ The 
sign V is an incompleted wedge, sign of incomplete ex- 
clusion. Ay B is to 1)0 read " A is in part or 
^ A is not-wholly excluded from B'^ V is made into V 
by tiie addition of the negative sign; what is not not 
wholly excluded from anylMng is wholly excluded from 
it. Ay B and ^ V 5 are contradictory propositions ; 
each simply denies the other. 

The eight propositions of De Morgan are tiien^*— 




and 




we might write 




and 
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AV B A is-not B\ no A\& B, 

Ay B ^ ifl in part B \ some ^ is ^. 

AVB ^is-notnot-^; all^isJ?. 

Ay B -4 is partly not-B j some A is not B. 

3 V What is not is-not J?; J. includes all 

3 V 5 What is not A is in part B ; ^^^1 does not include all B. 

Z V J? What is not A is-not not-^j there is nothing be- 
sides A and B. 

3 V S What is not A is in part not-^ ; there is something 

besides A and By 

where V connects tenns that exist, while V connects 

terms which may be non-existent. Only six of these 
propositions axe distinct, since there is no difference of 
form Jbetween ^ v ^ and AvB, nor between AVB 
and A V A. 

Propositions expressed witli the copula : or -< are 
called inclusions ; propositions expressed with the cop- 
ula V may be called exclusions. Exclusions with an 
even number of negative signs are positive (affirmative) 
propositions ; those with an odd number are negative 
propositions (De Morgan, " Syllabus of a Proposed Sys- 
tem of Logic/' p. 22). But the distinction, as Professor 
Wundt and others have pointed out, is unimportant. The 
only division of propositions wliich is of consequence is 
the division into universal and particular. The copulas 
V and V are intransitive copulas, — a kind of copula of 
which De Morgan proposed to' investigate the characters 
(" Syllabus," p. 31). They are symmetrical copulas, and 
the propositions A\/ B^ A V B, may be read either for- 
ward or backward. It is from the fact that there is no 
formal difference between subject and predicate that the 
advantages of this algebra follow. There is, however, a 
slight difference in meaning between Ay B and BW A; 
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the subject of the proposition is more evidently tlic subject 
of discourse. The propositions, " no men are mortal,'* 
and there are no mortal men," convey the same infor- 
mation; but the first offers it by way of information 
about men, and the second by way of a description of 
the universe. Information may be given about a pre- 
dicate by the use of a different kind of copula; as in 
^ no lack of hospitality ia found among Baltimoreans.'' 

An inclusion is changed into the equiiralent exclusion 
by changing the sign of the predicate. When an exclusion 
is to be made into an inclusion, it is a matter of indiiier- 
ence which of its terms is regarded as predicate ; every 
exclusion contains within itself two inclusions, of which 
each is the converse by contraposition of the other. 
That is to say, 

With this copula, therefore, the consideration of the con- 
version of propositions is rendered unnecessary. So also 

is the consideration of the quantification of the predicate. 
Witli the copula -< the subject and predicate have un- 
like quantity, or, more exactly, the quantity of the 
subject is imiversal and that of the predicate is indeter- 
minate ; -< means either equal to or less than. But 
with the copula V the quantity of both subject and pre- 
dicate is imiversal, and with its denial V both subject 
and predicate are taken in part only. 

The copula -< must be taken in an inverted sense 
according as subject and predicate are taken in exten- 
sion or in intension ; but the copula V possesses the same 
meaning, whatever interpretation one gives to the terms 
which it separates. The proposition men are animaiU 
means that all the individuals, man, are contained among 
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the individuals, animal ; but that the qualities which dis- 
tinguish an animal are contaiued among the qualities 
which distingaish a man. The pn^sition no gtones are 
planU means that the objeots denoted and the qualities 
connoted by the term stone are inconsistent with the 
objects denoted and the qualities connoted bj the term 
plawb. It is to be remembered that every term is at 
once a sum of objects and a product of qualities. If 
the term a denotes the objects aj, a^^ a, . . . and con- 
notes the qualities a^y a^jO^ . . . , then 

a = 4- <2j + . . . ) a^a^Oi . . . 

and tilie full content of the proposition no a & i is 

(«i + Og + . . .) a^a^a^ • • • v (^i + + • • •) A& • • • 

But the full content of the proposition aU aisb can be 
expressed only by the two statements 

where the i objects a are identical each with some one of 
the objects b and they qualities are identical each with 
some one of the qualities a. 

" If p denotes a premise and cr a conclusion drawn from 
it, tlien 

states that the premise and the denial of the conclusion 

cannot go together ; and 

states that the premise is sometimes accompanied by the 
falsity of the conclusion. It is hardly necessary to men- 
tion that (m) is satisfied by either the truth of the con- 
clusion or the falsity of the premise, and that (n) 
implies that both the premise and the uegative of the 
conclusion must, at some time, be true. 



Ik 
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The word inference (or consequence) implies })r()ceed- 
ing in a definite direction in an argument, — either from 
the premise to the conclosion, or from the negative o£ the 
concliision to the native of the premise. The argu- 
ment pyc may be called an inconsistency. It is a 
form of argument into wliich the idea of succession does 
not enter ; it simply denies the possible co-existence of 
two propositions. An inconsistency between two propo- 
sitions is equivalent to each of two equivalent conse- 
quences, and a consistency to each of two equivalent 
inconsequences; or 

py/e =j?-< c = o-<f>. 

The copulas V and V with the symbol oo give means for 

expressing the total non-existence and the partial exist- 
ence of expressions of any degree of complexity. Pro- 
positions with the symbol 0 do not occur in this algebra. 



(le') aj V oo = does 
not, nnder any diciunstances; 

exist." 

A universal proposition does 
not imply the existence of its 
subject ; therefore x\jO = ^^x 
(if there is any x) is not 
non-existent/' — a proposition 
which is true whatever x may 
be. 



(16^) « V 00 = '^OP is at 
least sometimes existent." 

A particular proposition 
does imply the existence of its 
subject ; therefore a; V 0 = " a; 
exists, and at the same time 
does not exist," — a propo- 
sition which is false whatever 
X may be. 



Since the symbol 0 will not appear at all in proposi- 
tions expressed with these copulas, it will not be neces- 
sary to write the symbol oo . I shall therefore express 
there is no a?** simply by a? v- 
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(17') a V ^ = V 

y = a V V * * 

To say that no a is i is the 
same thing as to say that tlie 
combination ab does not ex- 
ist. 



To say that some a is 6 is 
the same tiling as to say that 
the combination ab does at 
least sometimes exist. 



The factors of a combination which is excluded or not 
excluded may be written in any order, and the copula 
may be inserted at any point, or it may be written at 
either end. The proposition abe y de may be read « abe 
is-not de,'' " cd is-not abe,'' abe is-not dc, — that is, is 
either not d or not c," etc. Any 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 of the 
letters may be made the subject and the others the predi- 
cate, and the positive or the negative uniyersal copula 
may be used ; or there are in all 2.32, = 64, different 
ways of putting the above proposition into words. 

If a is a proposition, a y states that the proposition is 
not true in the universe of discourse. For several pro- 
positions, abe V means that they are not all at the same 
time true ; and the way in w hich they are stated to be 
not all at the same time true depends on the character 
of the universe. If it be the universe of the logically 
possible, then p^^y states that pi and p.^ may be 
taken as the premises and c the conclusion of a valid 
syllogism. It is the single expression in this system for 
a proposition which in the system of inclusions appears 
in the several forms 

from the premises the conclusion follows ; if the conclu- 
sion is false, one at least of the premises is false ; from 
one premise may be inferred either the conclusion or the 
contradictory of the other premise, and from one pre> 
mise and the contradictory of the conclusion follows the 
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contradictory of the other premise. If the universe 

which is understood is the universe of what is possible 
in accordance with the laws of nature, then ab V denotes 
that the simultaneous truth of a and 6 is a contradiction 
of those laws. That x and y stand in the relation of 
cause and effect may be expressed by xi/ \/. If x is a 
certain position and y its attendant acceleration, the 
above proposition states that the position and the ab- 
sence of l^e acceleration are not found together; that 
from the position may be inferred the acceleration, and 
from the absence of the acceleration may be inferred the 
absence of the position. If a v S means that Greeks are 
brave, and e ^d means that the megatherium is not 
extinct, then 

(a V 5) V V ^) 

affirms that the coexistence of these two propositions is 
excluded from the universe of what is actually true. In 

like manner, accordini^ to the character of the universe 
of discourse, a V 6 denotes either that the two proposi- 
tions are logically consistent, or that they are possibly 
co-existent, or that they have actually be^ at some mo- 
ment of time both true.^ 

ALGEBBA OF THE COPULA. 

Bj the definition (1), we have 

(18) (a=5 J) = (oV^ (« V^)- 
Since also 

(5 = 5) = (ay J) (5v^)> 

it follows tiiat 

(19) (a = J) = (5 = 5). 
In particular, 

(20) (oft = 0) = (a? = 00) = (aJ V «) ; 

* Tlie thorough-going extension of the idea of a limited uniTerae to the 
nlationfl between propositionfi is due to Mr. Peirce. 
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for the ezdnsions to which each equation is eqiuTalent 

^® (a*V 0D)(i? VO), 

and a6 V 0 is a proposition of no content. 

The principles of contradiction and excluded middle 
are therefore completely expressed hj 

(7') atfv- 1(7^) o + av. 

In any symbolic logic there are three subjects for con- 
rideration, — the uniting and separating of propositions; 
the insertion or omission of terms, or immediate infer- 
ence ; and elimination with the least possible loss of 
content, or syllogism. 

On uniting and separating jPropositions. — From the 
definitions of logical sum and logical product applied 
to terms and to propositions we have the following iden- 
tities : — 



(210 (av)(^v) = (a + 6v), 

for the firat member of the 
equation states that a does 
not exist and that b does not 
exist; and the second mem- 
ber states that neither a nor 
b exists. 



(21°) (aV)+(W) = (a-h iV), 

for the first member of the 
equation states that either a 
exists or b exists; and the 
second member states tibat 
eitiier a at b exists. 



In both cases, a and b may be logical expressions of 

any degree of complexity. A combination of any num- 
ber of universal propositions, or an alternation of any 
number of particular propositions, is then expressed as a 
single proposition by taking the sum of the elements of 
the separate propositions. This is the only form of in- 
ference (if it should be called inference at all) in which 
the conclusion is identical with the premises. The equa- 
tions (21') and (21**) are not in reality two distinct 
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equations; they are, by (liO? ^^^^ and tlie same equa- 
tion; since, by (13), the negative of (ay) v) is 
(a V) + (b V), and the negative ofa + ^visa+^V. 
They are each equivalent to the two uiconsistisncies, 

(av)(^ V) V(» + ^V) 
^^1^ _ 

(a v) + V) V + ^ V)- 

There is no single expression in this algebra for a sum 
of universal propositions or a product of particular pro- 
positions. 



To express that the propo- 
sitions, some a is 6 and some e 
is d, are not both at the same 
time tme (or that it is true 

throughout the universe of dis- 
course that either no « is ^ or 
else no c is d), we must write 



To express that neither of 
the propositions, no a is 6 and 
no e is d, is true (or that it is 
trae throughout the universe 
of discourse that both some a 
is b and some c is c/j, we must 
write 

(a V ^) + V ^ V- 



And the expression for the corresponding particular 
propositions which follow from these universals is 

(aV6)(cVti) Vj 

that 18, there is some time 



that is, there is some time 
when either no a\%h or else 
no 0 is 



when both some a is 5 and 
some 0 \a 



On inserting and dropping Terms. — The following in- 
consistencies are immediate consequences of the defini- 
tions of the sum and the product : — 

(22) + c v) v(a + 6 V), 

(23) (abe v) v V). 

The first asserts that the total non-existence of several 
things is inconsistent with the existence of some of 
them; the second asserts that the total non-existence 
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of somethijig, as ab, is inconsistent with the existence of 
some part of it, as ab which is c. They are not two dis- 
tinct inconsistencies, however ; eitlicr may be demed as 
a consequence from the other. These inconsistencies, 
irhen put into the form of inferences, become — 



(220 ^ a + J + «Vf 
then a + & V > 

(230 If «^v, 

then o^y. 

That is to say, given a uni- 
versal exclusion, factors may 
be introduced and parts of a 
sura may be dropped, but not 
without loss of content. 



(22*) If a+6V, 

then a + ^ + oV ; 

(23°) If abc V, 
then ab V. 

That is to say, given a par- 
tial inclusion, factors may be 
dropped and parts of a sum 
may be introduc(Ml, but not 
without loss of content. 



As a particular case of both of the inconsistencies 
(22) and (23) we have 

{a \/ b) (c\/ d)\/ (acy/bi- d)} L 

If into the expression which is affirmed not to exist, 
ab-\-cd^ we introduce tiie factor + and if from the 

product, acb + acd + a6 + cc?, we drop the parts of a sum, 
ab + cd, — there remains ac (bi-d^y the existence of 
which is inconsistent with the non-existence of ab and 
ed. Since there is no difference between subject and 
predicate, 

{ayb){c\Jd)y{a-\-c\/ bd) 

is an inconsistency of quite the same nature as L For 
the expression of /. in words we have — 

It is not possible that what is common to several 
classes should have any quality which is excluded from 

1 In ita affirmative form, *' if a is h and c is rf, tlien ac is this is 
Theorem 1. of JMr. Peirce's paper on the Algebra of I^gic (XXT.). As 
pointed out by Mr. Venn, it waa first given by Leibnitz : ** Specimen de- 
monstmudi," Lrdmann, p. 99. 
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one of them. If, for example, no bankers are poor and 
no lawyers are honest, it is impossible that lawyers who 
are bankers should be either poor or honest. 

In this way the theorem is put into words in terms of 
a quality which is excluded from a class. It is a pro- 
perty of the negative copula that it lends itself equally 
well to the expression of propositions wholly in exten- 
sion and wholly in intension, and also with the subject 
taken intensively and the predicate extensively. We 
should have in words, in these cases respectively — * 

J^, If several classes are respectively excluded from 
several others, no part of what is common to them can 
be included in any of the others ; 

1^, If several qualities are inconsistent respectively 
with several otliers, their combination is not consistent 
with any of the others. 

i^. It is not possible that a combination of several 
qualities should be found in any classes from each of 
which some ono of those qualities is absent. If, for 
example, culture is never found in business men nor 
respectability among arMsts, then it is impossible that 
cultured respectability should be found among either 
business men or artists. 

The inconsistency Z is the most general form of that 
mode of reasoning in which a conclusion is drawn from 
two premises, by throwing away part of the information 
which they convey and uniting in one proposition that 
part which it is desired to retain. It wiU be shown that 
it includes syllogism as a particular case. The essential 
character of the syllogism is that it effects the elimina- 
tion of a middle term, and in this argument. there is no 
middle term to be eliminated. 

When combinations of any number of terms are given 
as excluded, a proposition with which they are inconsis- 
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tent can be formed by taking any number of terms out 
of each and uniting them as a sum and denying their 
co-existence with the product of the terms which re- 
main. If _ 

affirm l^at no American bankers are uncharitable and 
that no Philadelphia lawyers are dishonest, then it is im- 
possible that any Pbiladelphia bankers are either un- 
charitable Americans or dishonest lawyers; that any 
uncharitable and dishonest lawyers are either Philadel- 
phians or American bankers ; that any bankers who are- 
also Philadelphia lawyers are either uncharitable Ameri- 
cans or dishonest, etc. Any, none, one, two, or three, 
terms from the first premise may be taken to form the 
sum with any, none, one, two, or three, terms from the 
second premise; there are, therefore, sixteen different 
conchisions to be drawn in this wav from these two 
premises, — of which ahcpMy is the least, since it has 
dropped the most information, and abe+plhy is the 
greatest, since it has dropped none of the information. 

Tlic inconsistency I. may be put into an inference in 
four difieront ways, according as both miiversals, one 
universal, one universal and the particular, or the parti** 
cular alone, is taken as premise and the negative of what 
remains as conclusion. There are, therefore (when L 
contains the smallest possible number of propositions), 
four distinct forms of inference, or progressive argu- 
ment, with no middle term, in each of which the con- 
clusion is a diminished conclusion. The factors of L 
are, in general, one particular and any number of uni- 
versals. The number of distinct forms of progressive 
argument which can be made out of an inconsistency 
between n' propositions of which n— 1 are universal, by 
taking 1, 2, . . or 1 of the universal propositions with 
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or without the particular proposition as premise and the 
negative of what remains as ooncluaion) is 2(n— 1). 
Argument by way of inconsisteneies, therefore, what- 
ever mav be thouijlit of its iiaturahu'ss, is at least 
2(71 — 1) times more condensed than argument in tiie 
usual form. 

When I. is made into an inference in such a way that 

one conclusion is drawn from two premises, we have, 

if the premises are one oni- 
yersftl and one particular, 

(24^) a\/h 



if the premises are both uni- 
versal, 



(24') aS/b 
ey d 

11 no bankers have souls 
and nd poets hare bodies, then 
no banker-poets have either 
souls or bodies. 



aiC\/b-\'d 
*\ cy d 

11 no A^cans are brave 

and some African chiefs are 

either brave or deceitful, then 
some chiefs are deceitfuL 



On Elimination, — In (24') there is no elimination, 
and in (24°) there is elimination of the whole of the 
first premise and part of the second. The most common 
object in reasoning is to eliminate a single term at a time, 
— namely, one which occurs in both premises. Each of 
these inferences gives rise to a form of argument, as a 
special case, by which that object is accomplished, — 
the premises being on the one hand both universal, and on 
the other hand one universal and the other })articular. 
The inconsistency L becomes, when d is equal to 5, and 
hence h-k-d equal to oo, 

(a \J h) (cy Z) {ac y oo) y, 

or 

(a y b) (ly c) {c y a) y. IL 

Given any two of these propositions, the third proposi- 
tion, with which it is inconsistent, is free from tiie term 
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common to the two given propositions ; a, 6, and c are, 
of course, expressions of any degree of complexity. 
Tiie propositLooB ma sj % + y, «^ v + for uistanoe, 
are inoonsistent with ma y c-\-n ; any number of tcrttis 
may be eliminated at once by combining them in such a 
way that they shall make up a complete universe. 

When any two of the inoonsistent propositions in IL 
are taken as premises, the negatiye of the remaining one 
is the conclusion. There are, therefore, two distinct 
forms of inference with elimination of a middle term, 
special cases of (24') and (24"^). If we write % for the 
middle term, we have 



ay X 
6 V ^ 



The premises are « 

(a + a ) bx\/ ] 
and together they affirm that 

or 

db + oBx + V« 

Dropping the information con- 
cerning X, there remains 

ahy. 

Tlic information given by the 
conclusion is thus exactly one 
half of the information given 
by the premises (Jevons). 



(25°) 



ay X 
.% ba V. 



tion retained is exactly one 
mation given by the premises. 



The second premise is 

bx (aa;+a^) V, 

which becomes, since there is 
no ax^ 

bx(a + x) V, 

or 

bxa V. 

Dropping the information con- 
cerning Xf there remains 

bav. 

This conclusion is equivalent 
to 

bdV x-^-x; 

but the premises permit the 
oondusion 

baS/x'y 

hence the amount of informa- 
half of the (particular) infor- 
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Elimination is therefore merely a paxticular case of 
dropping irrelevant information. 



When a and b are single 
terms, (25') is the doubly uni- 
versal syllogism, and it is the 
single form in which that 
syllogism appears in this alge- 
bra. When it is translated 
' into syllogism with an affirm- 
ative oopula, it is necessary 
to consider the four variations 
of figore which are produced 
according as a; or ^ is made 
subject or predicate. The 
eight moods in each figure 
correspond to the eight variar 
tions of sign which may be 
given to a, J, and x. All the 
roles for the validity of the 
doubly universal syllogism are 
contained in these : — 

(1) The middle term must 
have unlike signs in the two 
premises. 

(2) The other terms have 
the same sign in the conclu- 
sion as in the premises. a| 



When a and b are single 
terms, (25^) is the universal- 
j)iirticular syllogism, and it 
is the only form of that syllo- 
gism in this algebra. It can 
be translated into eight differ- 
ent forms of . ^Uogism with 
unsymmetrical copula, accord- 
ing as « is made subject o^ 
predicate of either premise, 
and according as d or 5 is 
made subject of the conclu- 
sion. The eiglit moods of the 
major and minor particular 
syllogism in each figure corre- 
spbnd to the eight variations 
of sign which may be given 
to a, bf and x. All the rules 
for the validity of the uni^ 
versal-particular syllogism are 
contained in these : — 

(1) The middle term must 
have the same sign in both 
premises. 

(2) The other term of the 
universal premise only has its 
sign changed in the conclu- 
sion. 



Those syllogisms in which a particular conclusion is 
drawn from two universal premises become illogical 
when the universal proposition is taken as not implying 
the existence of its terms.^ 

* McColl : Symbolical Reasoning, — Mind, no. xviL Feirce : Algebra 
of Logic, — Ain. Jounuil of Math., voL iii. 
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The argument of inconsistencj, 

(a V ^) V V ^) V> -Q^ 

is therefore the single form to which all the ninety-six 
valid syllogisms (both uniyersal and particular) may be 

reduced. It is an affirmation of inconsistency between 
three propositions in three terms, — such that one of the 
propositions is particular, and the other two are univer- 
sal ; and such that the term common to the two universal - 
propositions aj)})ears with unlike signs, and the other two 
terms appear with like signs. Any given syllogism is 
immediately reduced to this form by taking the contrar 
dictory of the conclusion, and by seeing that universal 
propositions are expressed with a negative copula and 
particular propositions with an affirmative copula. Thus 
the syllogisms Baroko and Bokardo,^ 

All P is M, Some M is not P, 

Some S is not M, All M is Sy 

Some S is not .*. Some S is not 

are equivalent respectively to the inconsistencies 

(P\/ M)(8W M)(SV P)y, 
(MyP){M\fS) (S\/P)\/. 

1 If then were mt any oocadon to ^t? the nmemonic Tenes of qrllo* 
gisni, it migHt be worth while to pat them into a form in which each word 
should bear the mark of its figure* as well as of its mood and its method 
of redaction. By some alight changes in the words, the first, second* 
third, and fourth figaies mi^t be indicated by the letters n I, and n 
respectiTely : — 

(r) Barbara, Cegare, Darii, Ferioqoe prioris. 

(t) Cesate, Camestes, Festivo, Batoko secnndn. 

(/) Tertia» DaHpi, Disahnis, Dalisi, FeUpo. 

(/) Bokaloi Feliso, habet ; qnarta insaper addit, 

(i>) Bomanip^ Camenes, Dimanis^ Fesaapo^ Fesison. 
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It is then possible to give a perfectly general rule, easy 
to remember and easy of application, for testing the 
validity of any sjllogiBm, uuiyersal or particular, which 
is given in words. It is this: — 

Rule of Syllogism. — Take the contradictory of the con- 
clusion, and see that universal propositions are expressed 
with a negative copula and particular propositions with 
aii affirmative copula. If two of the propositions are 
universal and the other particular, and if that term oidy 
which is common to the two universal propositions has 
unlike signs, then, and only then, the syllogism is valid. 

For instance, the syllogism — 

Only Greeks are brave^ 

All Spartans are Greeks, 
Therefore all Spartans are brave, 

is equivalent to the inconsistency— 

Non-Crieeks aie-not biave, 
Spartans are-not non-Greeks, 

Some Spartans are not-brave, 

which fails to stand tlie test of validity in two respects, — 
tlie term brave appears with unlike signs and the term 
Greeks with like signs. The syllogism — 

All men are mortal, 
Some mortals are happy, 
Therefore some men are happy, 

is equivalent to the inconsistency — 

Men are-not immortal, 
Some mortals are happy, 
Men are-not happy, 

and it is not valid for the same reasons as before, — the 
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term mortal appears with unlike siguSy aad the term 
men with like signs. 

Wheu a» 5, and x are exproMnona ol any degree of 
complexity, (25') and (25°) atill fumlA the only means 

for the elimination of x. For instance, if 

(ab + cd) X V 

and 

(«+o)« + */v, 

then 
or 

is all that can be said without reference to x. And if 
and 

(« + c)aJV> 

then the conclusion, irrespective of is 

{ab 4- erf) a 4- c + y V> 

or 

«3(* + <i) + yv- 

U the premises consist of propositions about proposi* 
tions, then any proposition which it is desired to drop 

may be eliminated in accordance with tliese two rules. 

Syllogisms are the inferences, with elimination, which 
are obtained by taking two of the propositions of X as 
premises and the other as conclusion. When one propo- 
sition only is taken as premise, the conclusion is an 
alternation of propositions; and, as a special case, a 
single arbitrary term (instead of two or none) may be 
introdnped. We hare — 
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(26') * a\/h, 

or, in words, if no a is h, then 
either no ac is either h or d, 
or elae some c d. If no 
Africans are biaye, then either 
some chiefs are deceitful, or 
else no African cliiefs are 
either brave or deceitful 
When 0 = (I = this be- 
comes 

(270 « V * 

(a V + (5 V 
If no Africans are braye, then 
either no Africans are Chinese 
or else some Chinese are not 
brave. 



(26°) ocV^ + ei; 

.% (a V + V ; 

or, in words, if some ac is 
either b or d, then either some 
a is 6 or some c is d. If some 
African chiefs are either brave 
or deceitful, then either some 
Africans are brave or some 
chiefs are deceitful. When 
h^i^Xf this becomes 

(27**) <wV 

(a V «) + (<J V x). 

If some lawyers are bankers, 
then either some lawyers are 
honest or some bankers are 
dishonest. 



Inference from UnivereaU to PartieuHare, — Dimin- 
ished statement and that ])articular form of diminished 
statement which is syllogism axe the only reasoning pro- 
cesses that are valid when a universe which contains 
nothing is included among possible universes, — that is, 
when it is taken us possible that ])oth x and x may be at 
the same time non-ejustent. When tliat universe is ex- 
cluded, — when the postulate '^a; and non-^r cannot both 
be non-existent" is taken as true, — one other form of 
reasoning is possible. That postulate is expressed by 

(« v) V V)^ -P- 

which is equivalent to the two inferences, " if x does not 
exist, then non-a: does exist," and ^^if non-a; does not 
exist, then x does exist; " or, from the total nonpexist^ 
ence of any expression whatever may be inferred the 
existence of some part at least of its negative. I£ 
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a (6 +c) v> thena 4- Ic V, aiid if d + 5c y, then a (6+c) V ; 
or, 

(a(^ + c) v) V (« + 5ov). 

If a; is a proposition, a V 5, then noiHi; is its denial, 
ay b; and the postulate states that a proposition cannot 
be both true and false at the same time. 

From the proposition 

ab V 

foUowSi in tliis way, 

ab V f that is, a + $ V. 

The complete convention in regard to the existence of 
terms is therefore : the particular proposition a V ^ im- 
plies the existence of both a and b ; the universal propo- 
sition a V ^ does not imply the existence of eitjier a or 5, 
but it does imply the existence of either d or S. The 
necessity of the convention (if it should be called a con- 
vention) is even more evident when a and b are proposi- 
tions ; in that case it is equivalent to saying that two 
propositions cannot be true together unless each is at 
some time true, and that they cannot be not true to- 
gether unless one or the other is at some time false. 
Mr. McCoU has pointed out that from all a is bj' 
some a is 5 " does not follow, because there may not 
he any a. But from 

a5 V 

it does follow that 

o5V ; that is, ab-^ db + abV i 

or from " all a is 5 " it does follow that one at least of 
the propositions " some a is 5," " some not-a is ^>," 
" some not-a is not 6," is true. From any universal prop- 
osition follows some one at least of the three particular 
propositions which it does not contradict. If a is known 
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to exist, tlioii some a is 6 " follows from " all a is 6 " 
by a Bjllogism ; — _ 

oaV 

From " no sea-serpents liavc gills " we cannot infer that 
there are some sea-serpents which ai-e without gills, un- 
less it is known that there are some sea-serpents ; but 
we can infer that either there are some seaHierpents 

without* j^lls, or there are some tliiiii^s, with or without 
gills, which are not sea-serpents, or else there is nothing 
in the universe. * 

BESOLUTION OF PROBLEMS. 

Ride. — Express universal propositions with the nega- 
tive copula and particular propositions with the affirmar 
tive copula, remembering that a = ( is equivalent to 

and that its contradictory, a is not equal to 5, is equiva- 
lent to 

From a combination of universal propositions, tfie con- 
clusion, irrespective of any term or set of terms to be 
eliminated, a;, consists of the universal exclusion of the 
product of the coefficient of x by that of the negative 
of X, added to the excluded combinations which are free 
from X as given. If the premises include an alternation 
of particular propositions, the conclusion consists of the 
partial inclusion of the total coefficient of x in the par- 
ticular propositions by the negative of that of x in the 
universal })ropositions, added to the included combina- 
tions which are free from x as given. 
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If there is any reason for expressing a universal 
conclusion with an affirmative copula or a particular 
conduBion with a negative copula^ it can be done by 
taking anj term or set of terms as subject and the 
negative of what remains as predicate. 

The premises'may also contain an alternation of any 
number of universal propositions. If either 

(jpy x) or {qs/x) or {r\/z), 

and if at the same time 

am VXf 

then 

am + 5 + w;) V 

is the conclusion irrespective of x. When a combina- 
tion of particular propositions is included among the 
premises, the conclusion consists of a combination of 
the same number of particular propositions. From 

(i>V«)(2V«) 
(aWx)(bVx)y 

may be inferred the two propositions, 

(ayp2)(bVpq), 

From particular propositions by themselves no con- 
clusion follows, otherwise than by simply dropping un- 
necessary information. 

Particular premises may be attached to the universal 
premises by the conjunction or instead of the conjunction 
and. In that case no elimination is possible (except 
what can be done between the universal propositions by 
themselves), and a conclusion can be obtained only by 
means of the postulate, P. If either (ay b and c\/ d) 
or (ffy h and % vy)> then the conclusions are + a6 Vj 
ij-^abV, gh + edV, «y-f<?c?V. In general, then, the* 
premises may consist of a combination or an alter- 
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natbn of uniTersal pTopositions (two cases), or of par- 
ticular propositions (two cases), or a combination or 
an alternation of universal propositions united as a sum 
or a product to a combinatiiHi or an altmiation of 
particular propositionB (eight cases). 

It is apparent that logical notation would be improved 
by the addition of another sign, by means of which an 
alternation of universal and a combination of particular 
propositions might be expressed as a nngle propo- 
sition, — a sign such that 

(p + ») sign qy sign rz v 

should mean that some one of the expressions p + x, qy^ 
rzj is totally non-existent, and its contradictory, 

(p + x) sign qij sign rz V, 

should mean that all of these aroi at least in part, 
existent. 

Tlic plan of treating a set of universal premises as a 
command to exclude certain combinations of the terms 
which enter them is due to Boole ; no adequate exten- 
sion of his method so as to take in particular propo- 
sitions is possible, without the use of some device which 
shall be equivalent to a particular copula. Boole's 
method of elimination between universal propositions 
is to put X first equal to 0 and then to 1 in the given 
function, and to take the product of the results so ob- 
tained. The only difference between this rule and that 
which I have given (which is Prof. Schroder's) is that 
it first introduces x into those terms which are already 
free from it, and then proceeds to eliminate it from all. 
The value of the function 

<KC + Jx + c, or 005 -I- is + 0 (SB + «), 

for 0 (in this case b^c)iBiike coefficient of ^, and 
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its value for x^l (in this case a + e) is the ooeffident 
oix. I have shown that the method is not an invention 

of muderii times, but that it is nothiug more than a rule 
for working the sjllogisuiy 

All bisx, No aiBXf .*. Ko a is h, 

when a, b, and z are not restricted to being simple 
terms. With the unsymmetrical copula, there are four 
different forms of pairs of universal propositions which 

make possible the elimination of x (XXL, p. 39), and 
for its elimination between a universal and a particular 
proposition it would be necessary to consider eight 
different forms, corresponding in all to the twelve dis- 
tinct forms of syllogism. 

If the result which remains after elimination is of the 
form 

am + ^ + c V (c) 

(wlicre m is the term in rcgrard to wliich information is 
sought, and where all the letters are expressions of 
any degree of complexity), and if there is any reason for 
being dissatisfied with the conclusion as it stands, — 
"no m is a, no h is not m, and tliere is no — m maj 
be made subject and predicate respectively of two affirm- 
ative propositions, <^ all 6 is m, and all m is a." If it 
be desired to express the conclusion without any repe- 
tition, then we must first state what is true without 
regard to «t, — in this case, 

"iliere is no ah nor c," — and then this information 

must be used to diminish the propositions in m. The 

identities 

a=sa (ab + 0-^-06 + 0) 

(80 

h = b(ab + c-\' ab + c) 

become, when there is no ab + o^ 
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a = a , aO -t c = oJc, 




and hence^ instead of 

it is sufficient to write 
or, affirmatiYelj, 

All mia b + c-\- a} 
All is m. 

Prof. Schroder expresses in terms of m such a con- 
clusion as 

am + hni + ^ 0^^ + ^) = 0, 

bj means of the formula 

[(a + c) m+ (ft + <j) m = 0] 

o* 

= = all -f c) 4- some a + cj [oi -f c = Oj. 

The first factor of the second member of tiie equation is 

equivalent to the propositions, 

All m is ft + 0 + ^ 

All (b c) iam, 

8omea + ^ is m; 

that is, it contains the propositions of the first member 
(the first diminished by oft + 0 = 0 and the second not), 

but it contains in addition the particular proposition 
" some a + c is wi," which is a legitimate inference 
from no (a + e) is only if a + 0 is known to exist. 
A more condensed equational form of the conclusion 
am + ft w + c V is 

(i» =s all fta9+ some l(Bf) (oft + 0 = 0). 

Boole reaches the same conclusion, ((7), but he does 
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it by an extremely circuitous route. Nothin<>; could well 
be simpler of application or more evident than this 
rule of Prof. Schi*oder'Sy and there is no reason why 
one should not place implicit confidence in it, in an 
algebra in which particular propositions arc not taken 
as implying the existence of their terms. It contains 
the solution of what Mr. Jevons calls the inverse log- 
ical problem/' and which he solves by a process which 
is always tentative, and consists in inventing laws and 
trying whether their results agree with those before us " 
(XXII., p. 252). It makes all reference to tables and 
machines quite superfluous. It seems to have been 
overlooked by the latest expositor of Boole's system, — 
Mr. Venn. lie says that Boole's method of getting his 
conclusion is " a terribly long process ; a sort of mar 
chine meant to be looked at and explained, rather than 
to be put in use ; " and that if ever we do feel occasion 
to solve such a problem, it can be done most readily 
"by exercise, so to say, of our own observation and 
sagacity, ifistead of taking, and trusting to, a precise 
rule for the purpose of effecting it" (XXIII., p. 316). 

But Boole's form for the conclusion (besides being 
not quite legitimate in this algebra) is not that which 
is most natural or most frequently useful. It is, more- 
over, suited only to a logic of extension, and it would 
be difficult to interpret intensively. The very simple 
device which may be substituted for it is to make use 
of the same method for getting back from excluded 
combinations to affirmative propositions which was em^ 
ployed in passing from the given affirmative propositions 
to the excluded combinations : if 

All b \& m^bym, 

then 

hym = all d is 991. 
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Li tilis way the oonclnsions are ^ven in the form which 

lias been adopted by ^Ir. ^IcC(>ll. Complicated prob- 
lems are solved with far more ease by Mr. McCoU than 
by Mr. Jevons ; but that is not because the method of 
excluded combinations is not, when properly treated, 
the easiest method. A method of implications, such 
as that of Mr. McColl, is without doubt more natural 
than the other when uniyersal premises are given in 
the affirmative form, but the distinction which it pre- 
serves between subject and predicate introduces a rather 
greater degree of com})lexity into the rules for working 
it. An advantage of writing abe y instead of abc = 0 
is that the copula can be inserted at any point in the 
excluded combination, and that elimination can be per- 
formed on the premises as they are given, when they 
have been expressed negatively, without first trans- 
posing all the members to one side. Without some- 
thing corresponding to a contradictory copula, particular 
propositions cannot be treated adequately, and com})li- 
cated propositions of either kind cannot be simply 
denied. With it, the contradictory of all a is all 
that is, **it is not true that all a is all V is aS + a5 V ; 
that is, " either some a is not b or some b is not a." 
And the contradictory of 

abe + aSe -|- dSc y 

is 

that is, some one at least of the given combinations is 
in existence. 

FiXAMPTiKS. 

1. (By Mr. Venn in Mind for October, 1876.) The 
members of a board were all of them either bondhold- 
ers or shareholders, but no member was bond-holder 
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aod Bhare4iolder at once ; and the bond-holders, aa it 
happened, were all on the board. What is the relation 

between bond-lioldcrs and share-holders ? 
Put 



The premises are evidentlj 

a V 50 + 3^ 

and taking the product of the coefficient of a hj that of 
a, we have 



2. (XXII., p. 283.) Wliat are the precise points of 
agreement and difference between two disputants, one 
of whom asserts that (1) space (a) = three-way spread 
(5), with points as elements (p) (Henrici) ; while his 
opponent holds that (2) space = three-way spread, and 
at the same time (8) space has points as elements ? 



a = member of board, 
6 = bond-holder, 
e ^ share-holder. 




The required relation is, therefore, 



No bond-holders are share-holders. 



(a = bo) = (aJ -t- ac -f abo v)> 
ac y. 

Thej both assert that 

o5 ac -i- dbc V, 

and the second asserts in addition tbat 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
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that is, that a three-way spread which had not points as 
elements would be space. 

3. (XYLf ToL X. p. 21.) From the premises 

a + ft -i- c\j xy 

deduce a proposition containing neither x nor y. 

The term y does not occur at all ; hence y can be 
eliminated onlj by:dropping the parts which contain it. 
There remain 

cCc3, + ^ (J + e) V ^9 

and taking the product of the iirst members we have 

4. (XXm., p. 810.) 
Given ^ — ^i fiu^j xz in terms of a and cs. 

yz=c \ ^ 

The equations are equivalent to the exclusions 

xyd -{-xa-^-ya v, 

and after elimination of y there remains 

xa-^zc-\- xdc + zac v* 

Collecting the predicates of xz and xz, we have 



(a) 
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Prof. Schroder's formula, (7, p. 49, 

1£ m\/ X tokd ffy then m = all ^ + some ^ 
gives, in this case, 

= all + some {ac + oc) 
= all + some Sd, 

If it were required to find + ^9 we should have 

whence 

jeS-f£«saU(Ao + ao) + some (ae-^dS + So) 

=s all (oc + ac) 4- some ac. 

It is evident that (p) cannot be inferred from (j). 

5. (Educational Times, Feb. 1, 1881, 6616. B7 W. B. 

Grove, B. A.) The members of a scientific society are 
divided into three sections, which are denoted by a, 6, <?. 
Eveiy member must join one, at least, of these sections, 
subject to the following conditions : (1) Any one who 
is a member of a but not of 5, of h but not of <?, or of c 
but not of a, may deliver a lecture to the members 
if he has paid his subscription, but otherwise not; 
(2) one who is a member of a but not of of e but not 
of a, or of h but not of a, may exhibit an experiment 
to the members if he has paid bis subscription, but 
otherwise not; but (3) every member must either 
deliver a lecture or perform an experiment annually 
before the other members. Find the least addition to 
these rules which will compel every member to pay his 
subscription or forfeit his membership, and explain the 
result. 
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Put x = he must deliver a lecture, y = he must per- 
form an experiment, and 2 = he has paid his subscrip- 
tion. Then the premises are 

a5c V (a) 

dS + SS + eayia (1) 

ao -jr cd + ab y y» (2) 

xi/ V. (3) 

It is required that S be excluded from all that part of 
the universe from which it has not already been ex- 
cluded; namely, from the negative of 

which is, by the second rule for getting the negative^ 

(ofc + o^ + s) («5c + ac-|-y)(a-f6-l-c) + 

or 

Hence the desired least addition to the rules'' is 

aJ)CX + acxy y «, 

or, " No one who has not paid his subscription can be 
a member of all three sections and deliver a lecture, 
or of a and e and perform an experiment without lec- 
turing." 

6. (III., p. 237. Proposed for simpler solution hj 
Mr. Grove, Educational Times ^ April 1, 1881.) A num- 
ber of pieces of cloth striped with different colors were 
submitted to inspection, and the two following observa^ 
tions were made upon them : — 

(a) Every piece striped with white (w) and green (^) 
was also striped with black (5) and yellow (y), and 
viee versiL 
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(5) Every piece Btriped with red (i) and orange (r) 
was also striped with blue (u) and jellow, and vice 
versa. 

It is required to eliminate yellow^ and to express the 
conclusion in terms of green. 
The premises are 

and by (18') they are equivalent to the exclusions 

Collecting the coefficients of y and y we haye 

and taking the product of the left-hand members we 
have 

uwgdr + hdr (§5 + ^) v> 

which is to be added to that part of the premises which 
does not contain y ; that is, to 

wbg + dru v- 

Concerning g we have 

or, with the affirmative copula, by (30), 

The first is equivalent to Boole's conclusion when that 
is reduced by dru = 0. For the second Boole gives only 
hdrum^g. 

To solve this problem by Mr. Jevons's method, it 

would be necessary to write out the one hundred and 
twenty-eight possible combinations of seven terms, and 
to examine them all in connection with each of the 
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premises. As Mr. Jevous himself says : It is hardly 
possible to B^pflj this process to problems of more than 

six terms, owing to the laru:e number of combinations 
which would require examinatiou " (^XIU., p. UGj. 

7. (III., p. 146). From the premises 

x{v-i-y) (zw + xiB) v 

(x + vy) {ziv + zw) V 

it is required, first) to eliminate second, to express 
the conclusion in terms of x; third, in terms of 

fourth, to eliminate x; fifth, to eliminate ^. 
The terms which involye v are 

xz + xw(i/z-^ yz) + y {zw + zw) yv^x (zw + zw) v v } 

whence, taking the product of the left-hand members, 
we have only 

xzgw (a) 

which is to be added to that part of the premises which 
does not contain v, — namely, to 

52 (wy 4- wy) + xy {zw + zw) + x {ziv + zw) \/, 

Ck>llecting the parts which contain x and x we haye 

x^ zwi- yzw, (b) 
zw + zwi- zwy, {c) 

The native of the second member of (e) is, by (14), 
zw + hence, by (18'), these two exclusions are 
equivalent to the identity 

9 =s «t9 + S^K^ + {d) 

or 

2 = j!w + y^w* 
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No part of the conclusion lias been dropped in (6) 
and (c) ; hence the propositions which concern y ma.y be 
taken from them. Thej are 

y V V 9f if) 

or 

y — <^ x-^-z-i-Wf xzw — <^ y. 

These exclusions yield nothing upon the elimination 

of y; hence the only relation between and w is, 
from (5) and (<?), 

xzio 4- «ar5i; + xzw >/• (/) 

These conclusions are the same as those of Mr. McCoU, 
and they are equivalent to those of Boole and Schroder. 
Prof. Wundt (XVIU., p;*866) accidentally omits (a) in 
getting the conclusions in regard to and they are in 
consequence altogether wrong. He remarks that Schro- 
der has treated the problem in a partly coincident 
manner. I do not find that Mr. Jevons has treated it 
at all. 

8. Six children, a, c, d, e,/, are required to obey 
the following roles: (1) on Monday and Tuesday no 
four can go out together; (2) on Thursday, Friday, 

and Saturday, no three can stay in together; (3) on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, if h and c are to- 
gether, then a, e, and / must remain together ; (4) 
on Monday and Saturday b cannot go out unless either 
€?, or <?, e, and / stay at home, h and/ are first to decide 
what thev will do, and c makes his decision before a, 
dj or e. Find (a) when c must go out, (^) when he 
must stay in, and (7) when he may do as he pleases. 

Let a be the statement that a goes out, and d the 
statement that he stays in, etc. Then we have for the 
first two premises 
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Mi- Ty abed + bcde + . . . (1) 
5% + -P+ASfvo5o + 5W + . (2) 

The third premise excludes from certain days the com- 
bination in which h and c arc both out or both in, ex- 
cept when a, 5, and / are together ; that is, 

2^ + + V (5c + be) abef-^ Mj 
or, finally, 

r -i- + V ^ + 5c6 + 5c/ + + 6c» + ^c/. (3) 
The last premise is, for Monday, 

Jfv + «+/). (4) 

On Saturday, and / cannot all stay at home, by 
(2) ; therefore, this part of the premise is 

S\jhd. (4') 

The first thing required is the elimination of a, and 

That part of the premises which is already free from 
those letters is 

Th-\-F-\-&\iJief (20 

T^W^S^hcf-^lcf. (30 

Nothing can be eliminated between (1) and (2), because 
MTh = 0, etc. 

For the same reason, d cannot be eliminated between 
(4) and (2) ; and therefore the premise (4) must be 
simply dropped, a and e can be eliminated at once by 
combining (3) with (1) and with (2). From (3) and 
(1), we have respectively 

(Jf + T) (bc-hcd-i-. . .)\^ aei 
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and taking the product of the right*hand memberB and 
the sum of the lefirhand members, we have 

T(pc) y. (6) 

From (3) and (2} we have respectively 

whence, in the same way, 

8(fc) V. (6) 

By combining (4') with that part of (2) which does not 

contain a, or 5, and does contain J, — namely, with 

we obtain 

S\jhfd. (7) 

The conclusion required is then contuned in (2^)^ (3'), 
(5), (G), and (7). But the information given in regard 
to S and T may be somewhat simplified by collecting 
their predicates. We have 

or 

SsiU-^bf, (8) 

and 

Tybc-^Ufl (9) 

which with 

Th + Fs/bcf, (2") 

W V bcf-^ Icf, (3'0 

form the entire conclusion. Collecting the subjects of 
0 and 5, we have 

(Th + I') (T+ W) ^/+ V 3 (a) 

Tb + Wb/y 0 (b) 

^VW, (c) 
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where the last proposition is already independent of 
and where e cannot he eliminated hetween (a) and (5). 

The conclusion may be expressed in words in this way : 
(a), if on Tiiursday or Friday b and / are both at 
home, or if on Tuesday or Wednesday / goes out with- 
out or if ( stays at home on Saturday, then e must 
go out ; (yS), if h goes out on Tuesday, or if ft goes out 
without / on Wednesday, then c must stay at home ; 
(y), whetlier c goes out or stays in, b does not go out 
without /on Saturday. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSK 

The number of combinations in the complete develop- 
ment of n terms is 2^ In any actual uniyerse of things, 
any one of these comhinations may be either present or 

absent ; hence the number of different ways in which a 
universe may be made up out of n things is 2^. The 
following Table gives the sixteen possible constitutions 
of the universe with respect to two terms. The sign 1 
indicates the presence of the combination at the head 
of which it stands, 0 its absence. With the aid of 
the dual notation, applied to logical algebra by Mr. 
Franklin,^ each case may be defined by a number ; it is 
only necessary to attribute powers of two as weights to 
the different combinations, and to describe each arrange- 
ment by tlie sum of the weights of the combinations 
which are present in it. If we take the combinations of 
a and h in the order a5, <f5, a3, dl, then 4, or 0100, de- 
notes that the combination aS is present, and nothing 
else ; 9, or 1001, that and ab are present and db and 
ab are absent, etc. 

^ Johns Hopkina UniTenity CiroiUar, Apiil» ISSL 
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ab 


ab 


ab 


ab 




8 


4 


2 


1 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


4 


0 


1 


0 


1 


5 


0 


1 


1 


0 


6 


0 


1 


1 


1 


7 


1 


0 


0 


0 


8 




0 


0 


1 


9 




0 


1 


0 


10 




0 


1 


1 


11 


1 


1 


0 


0 


12 




1 


0 


1 


13 




1 


1 


0 


14 




1 


1 


1 


15 



If a 18 ftnimal and h is blacV, then 5th case is that 

of a universe made up of black animals and animals 
which are not black ; in the 12th case the things wliich 
are wanting are black animals and black tilings which 
are not animals, — that is, there are no black things in 
this universe ; the 15tli case is the actual universe with 
respect to the terms animal and black ; the 0-case is a 
nniverse in which nothing exists. If the material uni* 
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verse is the subject of discourse, and if a means matter 
and 5 means indestructible, then the existing state of 
things is described hj 4; indestructible matter exists, 
and what is not indestructible matter does not exist. 
This Table is ^iven by Jevons (Xlll., p. 135) ; but he 
does not take account of non-existent terms, and hence 
all but soTcn of the sixteen cases (all but 6, 7, 9, 11, 
18, 14, 15) are considered by him to be logical absurdi- 
ties. If a and b are propositions, then case 9 is a 
universe in which they are true together and false to- 
gether, and in which the time during which a is true 
is identical with the time during which b is true, either 
logically or extra-logically. The 0-case is a universe in 
■which no proposition is true. Two cases the sum of 
whose characteristic numbers is 15, — as 5 and 10, or 
0101 and 1010, — have been called by Prof. CMord 
complementary cases : what exists in one is what does 
not exist in the otlier. 

To exactly define the constitution of any universe, it 
is necessary to state, in regard to each combination, that 
it is present or that it is absent. The simple laws which 
every two terms obey arc therefore four in number, 
being partly universal propositions and partly particu- 
lar ; except in the 0-case, where all the universal propo- 
sitions are true, and in case 15, where all the i^ar^cular 
propositions are true. The perfectly symmetrical uni- 
verses are thus the miiverse in which there is nothing 
and that in which there is some of everything. For 
case 8, we have 

(a V ^) V ^) V Q V ?)i 
and for case 13 

(a V (« V (» V 5) (« V 5). 

When two simple or compound statements cannot be 
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converted into each other by any interchange between 
the terms whicli enter them (inchiding negatives of 
terms), they are said to belong to different types. The 
universal propositions in two terms are of six different 
types. None, one, two, three, or four of them may be 
true, and it is only in the case where two are true that a 
difference of type is produced by the way in which the 
propositions are selected. Those two may be taken so 
that one letter has the same sign in both or not. Thus 
we may have either, 

that is, 

«v; 

or 

that is, 

a = 



The following Table gives the six types, the proposi- 
tions which define them, and the uniyerses which belong 
to each type: — 



Type. 


Unlyersal. 


Particular. 


Cases. 


I. 




(aVJ)(aV^)(aV5)(«VZr) 


15 


IL 


a\/b 


(aV5)(aV5)(5V5) 


8,4,2,1 


IIL 


a V 


(5V*)(av5) 


12, 3, 10, 5 


IV. 




(aWb){aWb) 


6^9 


V. 


a + by 




7,11,13,14 


VL 


a+a+b+by 




1 



I. and VL are complementary t}-pcs ; and so are IL and 
y. The universes complementary to ILL. and IV. are 
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of types m. and lY. respectively. Six is the number 

of types of a universe in two terms, when all the par- 
ticular propositions which the universal propositions do 
not deny are known to be true. If one takes account of 
combinations of alternations and alternations of com- 
binations of both particular and universal propositions, 
the number of types is largely increased. 

A race of beings which always completely defined its 
unirerse would have the above four-fold statements for 
its forms of expression. The eight propositions which 
are used by the race which exists are not coinjik'te 
definitions of a universe, but they are symmetrical; 
each has an eight-fold degree of ambiguity. *^No a is 6" 
denies the existence of the combination aft, but it leaves 
it doubtful whether, of the remaining combinations, none, 
any one, any two, or all three exist. " Some a is 6," 
which affirms the existence of the combination a5, re^ 
stricts the universe to some one of the eight cases, — 1, 
3, 6, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15. If, however, propositions are 
taken in the other sense, — if positive (affirmative) 
propositions are taken as implying the existence of the 
subject and negative not, — then they do not include all 
possible states of things with symmetry. The negative 
universal and the positive particular propositions cover 
eight cases each, as before; but of the positive universal 
ay/ I takes in the four cases 1, 8, 9, 11, and d\/ b the 
six cases 1, 4, 5, 9, 12, 18 only, and their contradictories, 
the negative particular, have respectively a twelve-fold 
and a ten-fold degree of ambiguity. 

On the other hand, a race of beings which had the 
greatest possible variety of expression would be able to 
r— speak with any degree of ambiguity at pleasure. It 
would have a distinct propositional form for restricting 
the universe to any one, one of any two, one of any 
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three, etc., of the possible cases ; or its entire number 
of propositions in two terms would be 2^^ or 2^^ — 1, 
according as one counts or does not count the case in 
which nothing is said. All the 65^36 or 65^35 things 
which can be said without using any other terms than 
theologians and scientists, for instance, the existing 
race is able to saj, without very much difficulty, by 
combinations and alternations of its Aristotelian and 
Morganic propositions. To say that either no scientists 
are theologians (0, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14), or some theo- 
logians are not scientists (8, 7, 11, 15), or some of those , 
who are not theologians are scientists and some are not 
scientists (13), or else everybody is a theologian (1), is 
to make a statement of fourteen-fold ambiguity, — to 
limit tlie constitution of the universe under considera- 
tion to some case exdusive of 6 and 9* The contradic- 
tory of a statement of the form 

(a V + (« V ^) + (» V 5) (« VJ)+ (5 v) 
i», by (13), 

and to affirm that there are some theologians who are 
scientists, and that there are no theologians who are 
not scientists, and that either all scientists or else all 
non-scientists are theologians, and that not everybody 
is a theologian, is to affii^m that either 5 or 9 furnishes 
the complete description of the uniyerse with respect to 
the terms scientist and theologian. 

In three terms the number of combinations is 2^, the 
number of possible universes is 2^, = 256, and the num- 
ber of possible propositions with all degrees of ambiguity 
is 2^. The lypes of universal propositions have been 
given by Mr. Jevons (XlII., p. 140), but the number is 
increased when single terms as well as combinations 
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are permitted to be non-existent. Prof. Clifford's 
method for obtaimng types (^^ Essays and Lectures. — 
On the Types of Compound Statement inyolving Four 

Classes") is not difficult when applied to these terms. 
It takes accomit of terms which do not exist, and the 
nnmber of types which he gives for four terms, 396, 
would be different on any other hypothesis. The prob- 
lem would certainly be extremely difficult if siu h state- 
ments as Mr. Jevons calls contradictory were excluded. 
Prof. Clifford's solution takes account of combinations 
only of uniyersal propositions. The number of types 
of alternations only, and of alternations and combina- 
tions of particular propositions only, is also 39G, and 
the entire number is in this way raised to 4,S96 ; but 
the determination of the number for mixed universal 
and particular propositions and for mixed alternations 
and combinations of them is still in the region of un- 
solved problems. 

In three terms, the number of types of combinations 
of universal propositions is twenty-six, — six four-foh], 
eight less than four-fold, and eight more than four-fold. 
The types of more than four-fold statement may be 
obtained by taking those combinations which are not 
excluded by the types of less than four-fold statement. 



Less Than FoubtFold. 



L 


0 


II. 


abc 


III. 


abc + abc 


IV. 


oho + dho 


V. 




VI. 


abc + abc + ^bc 


vn. 


abc + abc + oJo 


vnL 
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FOUB-FOLD. 



IX. 


cAo + ^ + oSo + M 


X. 


abe + oJc 4* «W + €tBS 


XI. 


abc ■\- abc + oLc + ctbc 


XIL 


abc + abc -f abc + abc • 


XIIL 


ofttf + ci^ + + 


XIV. 





When condensed, tlieso excluBions appeax in the fol- 
lowing form. The Arabic numbers give the correspond- 
ing types in Mr. Jevons's Table. 



I. 


• • 


0 


XXII. 


• • 


1 


n. 


8 




XXI. 


• • 




m. 


2 


ah 


XX. 


* • 




IV. 


12 


{ah + ab) c 


XIX. 


• • 


a!b -\- ah + c 


V. 


11 


abc + abc 


XVIII. 


3 


ab + liG-\rCd 


VI. 


7 


(a + 6) 0 


XVIL 


. . 


0^ + 0 


vn. 


9 


a5 + ^ 


XVI. 


4 


<i5 + a6 + ahc 


VIII. 


13 


abc + {ab + ab)c 


XV. 


15 


{a + h)c + {ab ■\-ab)c 



IX. 


10 


O^ + ^ + M 


X. 


• • 


a 


XI. 


5 




xn. 


1 


ah 


XIIL 


14 


a (he + Jc) (^c + 6c) 


XIV. 


6 


abc + (a + 5) c 



The exclusions 



IV., xvm., XI., xn., xin., xiv. 

are equivalent respectivelj to the identities 

ac=ibo, a^b^e, ao^bd, a^b, a=ibG-jr^, a6 = & 
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Jn these Tables, the letters may represent propositions 
as well as terms ; of the 256 ways in which three propo> 
sitions may be pnt together they give the 22 which are 
of distinct type. Case V., for instance, is the case in 
which three propositions, jPj, je>j, are affirmed to be not 
all at the same time true and not all at the same time 
false ; or, in other words, it is known that some one of 
them is true and some one of them is false. In case 
XVII., pi and p2 are not true together, and p^ is not 
true at all. When the universe under discussion is the 
logical universe, the Tables serve to enumerate the 22 
possible types of argument between three propositions. 
In case IX., pi,p2, p% are propositions so related that 
from the truth of any one the falsity of the other two 
can be inferred ; in case XI., they are such that if two 
of them are both false or both true, the third is there- 
fore false ; and, conversely, if that is false, the others 
are therefore either both true or both false. The syllo- 
pip%pt v> ^ ^TPO ^ '^^0 argument ^if 

either some animals covered with fur are black or some 
black things not covered with fur are animals, then 
some animals are black," — that is, 

(abx V) -f (abx v) V v)* 

which is of the form 0?i+p2)i^iV> — belongs to type 
VL ; and the identity, 

belongs to type XIV. In order to find actual arguments 

of all the 22 types, it would probably be necessary to go 
into some hyper-universe where the laws of thought are 
different from those under which we reason. 
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Bt 0. H. Mitchell. 



The algebra of logic which I wish to propose may be 
briefly characterized as follows : All propositioiis — cate- 
gorical, hypothetical, or disjiinctiye — are expressed as 
logical polynomials, and the rule of inference from a set 
of premises is : Take the logical product of the premises 
and erase the terms to he eliminated. No set of terms 
can be eliminated wbose erasure would destroy an ag- 
gregant term. So far as the ordinary universal prem- 
ises are concerned, the method will be seen to be simply 
the negative of Boole's method as modified by Schroder. 
The reason is, that the terms which the propositions 
involve are virtually all on the right-hand side of the 
copula, instead of all on the left-hand side, as in Boole's 
method. 

Attention is especially called to the treatment here 
given of particniar propositions (of which there is intro- 
duced a variety of new kinds) which is homogeneous 
with that of uuiversals, the process of elimination being 
precisely the same in each case. For the sake of clear- 
ness it may be well to state at the outset that I use 
addition in the modified Booliau sense, — that is, a; + ^ 
= all that is either z or ^. 
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§ 1. Losric has principally to do with the relations of 
objects of thought. A proposition is a statement of such 
a relation. The objects of thought, among which rela- 
tions may be conceived to exist, include not only class 
terms but also propositions. The statement of a rela- 
tion among propositions is a proposition about proposi- 
tionSy which Boole called a secondary proposition. But 
every proposition in its ultimate analysis expresses a 
relation among class terms. The universe of class terms, 
implied by every proposition or set of propositions, may 
be limited or unlimited. Two class terms, a, 5, are 
defined as the negatives of each other by the equations 

where U is the symbol for the universe of class terms. 

Two propositional terms, a, are defined as the nega- 
tives or contradictories of each other by the equations 

a + jS = 00, 

where oo is the symbol for the universe of relation, or 
for ^Hhe possible state of things." Mr. Peirce uses oo 
indifferently as a symbol for the universe of class terms, 

or for the universe of relation, but in the method of this 
paper it seems most convenient to have separate sym- 
bols. We can speak of " all of " or some of " £7, but 
hardly, it seems to me, of ^'all of" or "some of" the 
universe of relation ; that is, the state of things. For 
this reason oo seems an especially appropriate symbol 
for the universe of relation. 

The relation implied by a proposition may be con- 
ceived as concerning " all of " or " some of " the uni- 
verse of class terms. In the ^rst case the proposition 
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is caDed tmiTBrsal; in the second, particniar. The rela- 
tion may be conceived as permanent or as temporary ; 
that is, as lasting during the whole of a given quantity of 
time, limited or unlimited, — the Universe of Time, — or 
as lasting for only a (definite or indefinite) portion of it. 
A proposition may then be said to bo universal or par- 
ticular in time. The universe of relation is thus two- 
dimensional, so to speak; that is, a relation exists among 
the ohjects in the nniverse of class terms during the 
universe of time. 

The ordinary proi)ositions neglect the element of time ; 
and these will first occupy our attention. 

Let F be any logical polynomial involving class 
terms and their negatives, that is, any simi of products 
(aggrefrants) of such terms. Then the following are 
respectively the forms of the universal and the particular 
propositions : — 

All UiB F, heze denoted by F^^ 

Some 27 is j; " « J^,. 

These two forms are so related that 

that is, Fi and P« are negatives of each other ; that is, 

(i^j = The two propositions F^ and J\ satisfy the 
one equation _ 

and are contraries " of each other. Whence, by taking 

the negative of both sides, we get 

that is, F^ and F„ are " sub-contraries " of each other. 
The line over the F in the above does not indicate the 
negative of the proposition, only the negative of the 
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predicate, F, The negative of the proposition is not 
Fi, but which, according to the above, = F^ 

The Aristoteliaii pFopositioiis are represented in this 
notation as follows : — 

(5 + ^1 = All of 27i6iS + $ = No aiBb9....E. 
(ab)u = Some ot U is ab = Some a ia b, .... L 
(d + ^X^AU otUiBa+b = ASl aisb, . . . . A. 

(aZ)^ = Some of U ia ab = Some a is uot b, . , 0. 

By substituting a, J for a, ft throughout we get the four 
complementary propositions of De Morgan. If these 
two forms be applied to the sixteen possible sums of oft, 
abf dbf oS, there results the following 

Table of Pbopositiokeu 



(ab -\- ab ab + a5)j (0). 

« 

(a5 + aft -f- aJ)i (aft)„ 

(db + a5 + («5)tt 

(aft + aft + aJ)i , , • (aft)u 

(o* + a5 + dft)i (oft)« 

(aft + aft)i (5ft + a^>)„ 

(aft + (oft + aft)u 

(oft + o^i + oft). 

(dS+db\ + a*), 

(aft 4- aft)j (ai + ah)^ 

(ab + dft)^ (aft 4- aft)» 

(aft)i (aft + oft + dft)^ 

(aft), (aj + aft -f a^»)„ 

(dft)i (fiJ ^ -|_ 

(dft)i . • • . (oft + oft + oft)» 

(0)i (aft -f- a75 -f (lb 4- 
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Opposite propositions are negatives of each other. 
The Table reduced to its simplest form becomes 



E£DUC£D Table. 



1 




{(\\ 


2 


(a A- Tt\ 




3 


+ . . . . 




4 






5 


in _L h\ 






(n\ 




7 





(5). 


8 






9 






MM 






u 







12 







la 







14 


{(&\ ..... 




15 







16 


(0)i 


iU). 



If three terms be treated in a similar way we get 
2.22*,= 612, different propositions. With n terms the 
total nmuber is 2.22". 

The propositions (0)i and (0)„ assert that there is no 
universe of discourse, and are false in every argument, 
since a universe of class terms greater than zero is to be 
pre-supposed. Their negatives are there- 

fore true in every argument. The eight propositions of 
Be Morgan occur in lines 2, 8, 4, 5 of the Table. 
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Since the universe of class terms i& supposed greater 
than zero, the dictum de omni gives 

that is, <<all 27 is J"' implies ''some 27 is F:' 
To say "no [7is 1"* is evidently the same as to sey" all 

Vis F;" that is, Fo = F,, and since a proposition whose 
Bufl^ is 0 is thus expressible iu a form with the sullix 
equal to 1, each suffix used will be supposed greater than 
zero. The suffix tt in JP» is taken to be fraction or part 
of U less than the whole ; that is, '< some oV* U. In the 
proposition "some i7 is JP" it is not denied that all 
U may be jP, but the assertion is made of only a part 
of U. Thus u is taken as greater than zero and less 
than 1, OP Z7. When u is written as a suffix of different 
propositions in the same argument, it is not meant that 
the saTne part of U is concerned in each ca^. is writ- 
ten for convenience instead of F^, Sometimes will 
be written as a form inclusive of both the forms F^ and 
; that is, e will be considered as having either of the 
two values 1 or u. 

For iitferenee hy eomhiwOion of such propositions we 
have the following simple rules : 



The conclusion from the 
product of two premises is the 
product of the predicates of 
the premises affected by a suf- 
fix equal to the product (in 
extension) of the suffices of 
the premises. Thus 

F.Ge -< {FQ)^. 



The conclusion from the 
sum of two premises is the 
cum of the predicates of the 
premises affected by a suffix 

equal to the sum (in intension) 
of the suffices of the premi- 
ses. Thus 



• This is Mr. Peirce's sign for the copula of inclusion, being an abbrevia- 
tion of It is read "is," *'is included under," or "implies." The 
following formnln are sometimes made use of in this paper : (a -< h) 
s= (5 -< d) = (ctJ = 0) = ( » as « -|- 6), where oo the unirene of dii» 
cofone. Also, (a -< ft) (a? •>< y) -< (oa; -< hy). 
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When both premises axe j ™^^^f ^ ] the relation be- 

l particular J 

tween the -[ P^^^^^^ I and the conclusion is equalitv ; 
I sum ) 

otherwise, the relation is an implication. Thus 

(1) F^Q^ = (FG)^, ^. + 6^. = (^+ G)^, (!') 

(2) F,G,^ {FG),, F^+G,-< (F+ G)., (2') 

(3) F.Gn -< 00. + -< + G)i . (3') 

These f ormulffi are so evident as hardly to need explana- 
tion. (1) means 

{U = F) {U=^G)=^iU=FG), 

and it follows from the definition of logical multiplica- 
tion. By taking the negative of both sides, and chang- 
ing F, a to F, a, we get (l'). The law of the suffices 
in (1') is 14 +' 1* = t*, or some + some = some. (2) means 

(U=F) (u=G) = (u = FG), 

and follows also from multiplication. The law of suf- 
fices is lu = u; that is, Uu== u. Since Gi -<C C^') 
follows from (I'). The law of the suffices is u + 1 = ; 
that is, " aU of " or « some of = « some of,'' which is ad- 
dition in an intensive sense. In formula (3) there can 
be no inference when nothing is known about the rela- 
tion of the two suffices ; that is, F^G^ od. If it be 
known that u and have any common part, then for 
this common part F^G„, (FG)„^,. Thus ifu = ^V'y 
and w' = i U, then F^ G^, -< (FG^. , where = t*i*'= | U. 
Since we evidently have (J'ff). -< #,(3^,, we get by 
contraposition the formula (3'), which means m "^Fords 
' either aUi7=jP,oraU£r=ff' impUes ' all U= either 
F or G: 

Having regard to (1) and (1^9 it vriU be seen that 
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the most general proposition under the given conditions 
is of the form 

where F and G are any logical polynomials of class 
terms, U denotes a producti and S denotes a sum. 
If F and Q- be any of tiie sixteen polynomials inyolv- 

ing two class terms a, it is interesting to notice that 
any proposition, Z(i\IT6J^^), can be reduced to the sum 
of products of the eight propositions of De Morgan. 
Thus, referring to the Table on page 76, any proposition 
J\ in the first column is equivalent (1) to the product 
of one or more of the propositions 2,3,4,5, — that is, J?, 
Ay E\ A (the two universal propositions added by De 
Morgan to the classic two being represented by IP^ A^ ; 
and any proposition of the second column is equivar 
lent (1') to the sum of one or more of the propositions 
i, 0, O'y the two accented letters representing the 
particular propositions added by De Morgan. Thus 
= JT«, and UQ-^ = UISP = JIT^, where a is one of 
the four universals of De Morgan, and ^ is one of the 
four particulars. Thus 

Thus, for example, the proposition 
when reduced, becomes 

+ (a + 5)i (a + h\ia + b)^ + {(a^)« + J (a + h)^\ 

i. e. ul^'J+ AAO + ^'Cy + ^-4'^ + m'¥ S?0. 

In like manner it may be shown that if (r, etc. be 
logical functions of any number of class termSi a, 
etc., the general proposition 

n(^. + 5(3fj), or X{FfiG^ 
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may be reduced to a function of the eight propositions 
of De Morgan of the form 

where fi^ etc. are the eight propositions. 
Propositions united hy + form disjunctive propo- 

• sitions. A hypothetical proposition, " if a, then or 
a -<C y9, where a and /3 are themselves propositions, is 
evidently equivalent to the purely disjunctive propo> 
sition a + ^* Thus ^Mf a is then dd is means 

(a + 6c)i-< (c + 3 + e)ij 

which is the same as 

(aiS + a^«+ + 3 + «)i, 

which may be put into words in one way as follows: 
<<Bome a is either non-& or non-«, or all d which is non-c 
is e.'' The preceding formul» are examples of inference, 
by comhinatlon of propositions ; that is, of inference from 
a product or from a sum of propositions. 

Ikrferenee 5y diminaJUon will now be considered. It 
will only be necessary to consider the fundamental form 
Fn-, where e may be either 1 or u. If be a polynomial 
of the class terms, a, 6, c, . . . a;, y, sf, then a;, z may he 
eliminated from by eramre, provided no aggregant 
term is thereby destroyed. That is, 

F. -< FJ, 

where J* is what remains of F after the erasure. Thus 

{ax + b&cy + licjs + -< (A + 6o + + 

The reason is obvious. To say that " (all or some) U 
is dx, or hcxy^ or etc.," is saying by an obvious implica- 
tion that ^ (all or some) U is ^, or he, or etc.'' jP« 
means (all or some) U -< JP, and the erasure of a fac- 
tor of a monomial term of F simply increases the extent 
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of the term ; therefore the predicate F is not diminished, 
and (all or some) U -<^F'j — that is, FJ is a valid Id- 
ference. is really the sum of the coefficients of 
z in and is obviously a factor of F. The other factor 
of F \^F+ r ; for {^F + F') = F, and JP + i^' is seen 
to coutain no factor indejiendent of z, since on 

erasing Xj 0, the result is F' + i", ^U. If one of the 
aggregant terms of F contain no letters except those to 
be eliminated, then its coefficient is CT, and F* will in 
this case be a nugatory result. Thus from (rt + hccr)^ 
6, c, be, bd, or cd can be eliminated, but not a, ab, ac^ 
ad^ abc^ ahd^ aody ot bed. As already stated, this alge- 
bra is the negative of Boole's as modified 1 >} Schroder, 
so far as universal premises arc concerned. Thus Boole 
multiplied propositions by addition, and eliminated by 
multiplying coefficients. The method here employed 
multiplies propositions by multiplication, and eliminates 
by adding coefficients. When many eliminations are 
demanded in a problem, the advantage in point of 
brevity of this method over Boole's is of course greatly 
increased* 

Before considering some illustrative examples, another 
kind of inference is to be noticed ; namely, inference hy 
predication ; that is, the hnding what a given proposition 
says about a given term, single or .complex. . llie rule 
is : Multiply F hy the given term, m, or add m to F. The 
resulting coefficient of m in mF, or the residue of F after 
adding m and reducing^ will be the predicaie qf m. Thus 

F, -< (m = mF),, 

or .F.-< (m + F),. 

The first means, " if = f or all or some 27, then 
m = mF for all or some £7," and the result ia obviously 
obtained by. multiplying both sides ot U^Fhj m. The. 
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second relation means, "if U = F for all or some Z7, 
then U = m + F for all or some i/"," and the result is 
obtained by adding m to both sideSy remembering that 
U+m^s U, We have, of course^ 

I now give the solution of the well-known problem of 
Boole^ Laws of Thought/' p. 146. The premises are, 
remembering that (a = 5) = (a + b)i (a + J^, 

(x + z + vyw + vwS)if 

(v + X + w -i- yz + 
(«B + 1^ + tog + wz)i(xy + vx + vfz + 

Multiplying the premises together, and di^opping v from 
the result, we get 

(wxz + wxz + wxz + wx^ + wxi/z)^, — say F^^, 

The four results asked for by the problem are 

(1) (x wz + wz + wy)^ 

(2) (w2 + to« + iSs + li^ + w'yS)! > i- 0. (^7")! 

(3) (y + + wxz + wx« + t(;a;i)| 

(4) (^x + + + 

The first gives the predicate of ^ m terms of 
beingthesame as X'-^^uiz + wz + wg^ and is obtained by 

adding ^ to and reducing. The second is the relation 
among 2, and is obtained by dropping x from F 
and redueing. The result shows that no relation 
is implied among 9^ w alone. The third gives the 
predicate of y in terms of and is obtained by 

adding y to F and reducing. The fourth is the relation 
implied among x, z,w, and is obtained by dropping y 
from F and reducing. The relation (8) is not in its 
simplest form, since the implied relation (4) among x^ is, w 
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has not yet been taken into account. Since Cp. 81) 
we have F = Ji" (F + F') , where F' is wliat remains 
of F after erasing and F-^ F' is that factor of F 
which contains no factor independent of we get 
F, = F'\. Tlie first factor F/ is (4), and from 

the second factor we get (J + F+ F')i as the simplest 
form of (S), that is. 

Ordinary syllogism appears in this method as follows : 
The mood Barbara becomes 

h being eliminated by dropping it. The moods Darii, 
Datisiy Disamis, and Dimaris are all 

The premises of the mood Darapti are 

(w +i?)x(w 4- 5)1, = + sj))ii 

bat there is no conclusion independent of the middle 
term yn, since m cannot be eliminated. In inferring the 
conclusion I from these two premises logicians have 
virtually included a third premise (m\j that is, some 
of V is m,'' or there is some mi." This with the pro- 
duct of the other two gives some « is ^ ; " that is, 

In the same way, the premises of Felapton and Fesapo 
are 

and m cannot be eliminated here. With the additional 

premise (m)^ we get " some « is not p ; '* that is, 

(m + «p),(m)«-< («pm),-< 
The premises of Bramantip are 
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that is, the conclusion is not " some « is but " all p is 
or " all i iap," the proposition A*, Here, again, the 
conclusion some « is p " has been reached only bj the 
virtual inclusion of a third premisCy there is some jp," 
that is, Then we have 

This is the same thing as to say that a particular con- 
clusion cannot be drawn from uniyersal premises, since 
a particular proposition implies the existence of its sub- 
ject, while a universal does not.* 

As another illustration of the method, I solve the 
problem in Boole's '^Laws of thought,*' p. 207. The 
premises are 

(y + pgr + pgr + pir\t 

Their product is 

\t{wy + w {pTi? + pqf + pqr) + xyz + dtyz + xyz {pgr -\rpqr 

which contains ererytiung imi^ied in the premises* The 
results asked for are 

Ik (r + i + »)if whence < -< r + » 

A Mr. Peiioe and oOun 
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whence 



t 



X 



whence 



7, + + , whence 




The relations in the first column are each obtained bj 
dropping from the letters not concerned in the qnaosi- 
tam. Each predicate in the second column is obtained 

by multiplying its opposite F' by its subject. The re- 
sult 4 disagrees with that obtained by Boole. 

Tlie two examples taken from Boole have dealt ez- 
dnsiyely with nniversal propositions. The following is 
of a different kind : — 

What may he inferred independent of z and j from 
the two premues^ ^ either iome a that m x is not or all 
d i$ both X and j; and either eome y ie both b and z, 
or all X is either not y or q and not b " / 

The premises are 



By multiplication we get 

Whence, dropping y and reducing, we get 



which maj be interpreted in words, " there is some ^, or 
a, or else 9Mdi%e and not 6." 



{hxy)^ + (« 4- y + be), 



(b + a\ + + Jc> 



\9 
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From this result we may further eliminate c. Elinu- 
nating we get 

+ (5 + 5),, 

which means " either 6 or a exists, or no d is bV 

The analogy between class and propositional terms, — 
Hitherto in the consideration of Fi and the polynomial 
F has been regarded as a fnnctlon of class terms a, b, 
etc. Suppose a, 5, etc. to be propositional terms like 
Fi and Fu, and call the resulting polynomial no longer Ff 
but ^. Then the suffices of and cannot be in- 
terpreted any longer as referring to the universe of class 
t^rms, since the propositional terms F^, i^„,etc.,of which 
^ is a function, are supposed to have already suffices 
with this meaning. The suffices of #i and can only 
be interpreted then as referring to the uniyerse of the 
time during which the complex or secondary pro])ositiou 
$ is supposed to be true. Then, if F denote the uni- 
yerse of time, 

4>i means " ^, during all F," or "all F -< 
« « some F," or "some F 

In other words 

means is always trae,** 

« ^ 18 sometimes true,'' 

where " always refers to the nni verse of time, V, 

Owing to the similarity between class terms and propo- 
sitional terms with respect to the operations of multipli- 
cation and addition, it follows that all that has been 
said in regard to inference from propositions like Fi, 
holds equally with aud Thus 

*A -< *i + -< (* + 
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So in regard to elimination, any set of terms can bo 
eliminated by neglect, provided uo aggregaut term is 
thereby destroyed. 

§2. Propontiona of Two Dimenmm. 

Let U stand for the universe of class terms, as before, 
and let V represent the universe of time. Let ^ be a 
polynomial function of class terms, a, 6, etc. Then let 
OS consider the following system of six propositions : 

F„y meaning ''some part of U, during some part of V, is Fy* 
^ ^8ome part of during every part of F, is i^/' 
Fivy " " every part of during some part of F, is F^^* 
F^, *^ ^ the same part of 27, during every part of F, is 
Fy^f " "every part of during the same part of is F/* 
-^u> " every part of during every part of FJ is F/^ 

By thus introducing the element of time, three varieties 

of the proposition are distinguished, — , F^^, 
Thus in speaking of the people of a certain village during 
a certain summer (^U— village, V= summer), ''some 
of the Browns were at the sea-shore during the sum- 
mer'' may mean either that some of them were there 
during a part of the summer, or that some of them were 
there during every part of the summer, — not necessarily 
the same persons, — or that the %ame persons were there 
during the whole summer. These three meanings are 
here denoted respectively by (^s)ua- Three 

varieties of F^ are also distinguished, — J'n, ^i,, F^^. 
Thus " all the Browns were ill during the year may 
mean either that every one was ill during every part of 
the year, or that every one was ill during some part of 
the year, — not necessarily the same part, — or that every 
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one was ill during the iome part of the year. These 
three meanings are denoted respectively by (5 -f ij^, 

The dictum de amni gives the following relations 
among these six propositions: — 

and since same is included under aomef we have 

The following pairs of propositions, 

F^ and F^^F^ and F^, F^ and F^, . 
satisfy the two equations 

a + = 00, 
a)3 = 0, 

and the members of each pair are therefore the negatives 
or contradictories of each other. Thus HF^l + i^ it is 
seen that and (5 + t)^^ are contradictories ; that is, 
"either some of the Browns were not ill during some 
part of the year, or they were all ill during every part 
of the year," and both cannot be true. An example 
of the second pair is (bi)ta and (5 + ; that is, " either 
some of the Browns were ill during every part of the 
year (not necessarily the same persons during the whole 
year) or at some particular time none of them were 
ill," and both cannot be true. An example of the third 
pair is (h{)^i and (J + ^)ll„ "either the same Browns 
were ill dm-ing the whole year, or it was true for each 

• The natnial fini thiraght is that Fu, -Fui, Fiv, Fuv form a system of 
propodtions by themselves, bat it is seen that Fi^ and Fui must be added 
to the system, in order to contradict Fui and Mr. Peirce pointed oat 
to me that these propositions are really tripU reJativea, and are therefore 
■iz in nomber. Fx^ for instance!, means **F is a description qf U during 
r." See the Johna Hopkins University Circular, Angast» 1882, p. 204. 
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part of the village during some part of the year that noue 
of the Browns were ill," aud both cannot be true. 

Since from A £ we get A + oo and AB = 0, 
80 from -Fu -<[ -R* 

we get F^-^-F^^ oo, 

and F^F^=^0\ 

henoe F^^ and !Fn are " contraries " of each otber, and 

, -^w are " sub-contraries." In the same way ^ i^^, 

gives T\i + i^ii, = oo, 

* 

and i^ir'-^i = 0 } 

that is, jPj^ and are contraries, and Fi„ are sub- 
contraries. The line over F allects only F^ not the 
suffices. Thus the negative of F^ would be written 
not JPu. 

To say " no U is -F, during F** is evidently the same 
as to say "all £/" is J^, during V\ " that i 

so = , 
' F ~ F 

• • 00 — 11 • 

Since every proposition with zero as one or both of the 
suffices is thus expressible in a form with no suffix equal 
to zero, each suffix used will be supposed greater than 
zero. The suffices are also supposed less than Z7, F, 
just as u was supposed less than U in the preceding 
section. F^^ will sometimes be used to include all six 
of the fundamental propositions ; that is, a will be con- 
sidered as having any one of the values 1, «, or u'; j8 as 
having any one of the values 1, or t^. 
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For inference eomhmation of sucli propositions we 

have the following simple rules, which are seen to be the 
same as iu § 1 : — 



The concluaion from the 
product of two piemises is the 
product of their predicates 
affected by suffices which are 
the products (in exteneiovk) of 
the suffices of the premises. 
Thus 



Wlu'll all the suffices are 1, 
the relation between tlie 7>7*a- 
duct of the premises and tlie 
conclusion is equality; other- 
wise it is — that iSf impli- 
cation. Thus 



etc. 

But, by an exception to the 
rule, do not have F^Gi^ -< (F€f), 
form (Gy)p* 



The conclusion from the 
sum of two premises is the 
sum of their predicates afEected 
by suffices which are the sums 
(in intension) of the suffices 
of the premises. Thus 

Wlicn 7ione of the suffices are 
1, the relation between the 
su7n of the premises and the 
conclusion is equality ; other- 
wise it is — that isy impli- 
cation. Thus 



etc 



since is not of the 



These formulse really follow at once from those in § 1. 
Thus may be written ; hence by § 1 we have 

and 

<K). + (GO. = (i^. + G.), = ( l^" + ff).). = (F+ G)^. 

So ia general we have 



and 
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the addition of the suffices being taken in the same sense 
as in § 1 ; that is^ 

1 + 1 = 1, 1 + = u', 

u + u = u, u'+u' = u', 

▼ith like equations for v'. The second set of equa- 
tions means 

All of + same part of = same part o^ 

Some of + same part of = souie part of, 

Same part of + same part of =s same part o^ 

and a little consideration will show that the formula 
hold as well for the accented suffices as for the unac- 
cented. 

The following formula is evident : — 

For inference hy elimination we have only to consider 
the general form F^^ and the rule is precisely the same 
as the rule for elimination given in § 1, viz. : Any set of 
terms may he eliminated hy erasure provided no agjregant 
term is thereby destroyed. Thus 

(a + ft5 + cdxy + ey)a^ -< (a + ft + S(J + 3)^, 

and the reason of the rule need not be repeated. 

The rule for inference hy predication is ahio evidently 
the same as that previously given. Thus 

(a + ft + cc? + ^)«^ -< (c -< a + ft + 

and, in general, 

-< ( m = mF)^. 

If, after the multiplication has been perf ormedi mF= mP^ 
then we have 

J?i^ -< (m -< P)^. 
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Since propositions of the form -F^ can be multiplied 
without loss of content, and propositions of the form 
can be added without loss of content, the most general 
proposition involving the six fundamental elements is of 
the form 

where (?, etc. are logical polynomials of class terms. 
But to the six elements just considered we may add as 
elements the forms considered at the close of § 1, 

where $ is of the form F^^-SQu or FJIQ^ (see page 
79) ; so that ^i, ^„ will be of the forms 

It is clear that (P„ + 5^1)^ = P„„ + Z^i^, and that 
(PinCOi = PuIIC«i; but for the two forms of <Pi, 
just given, no such reduction can be made. The suffices 
within the parentheses of , refer to the universe of 
class terms, those outside to the universe of time. If 
the relative meaning of these suf&ces be reversed, so that 
the suffices inside the parentheses refer to the universe 
of class terms and those outside to the universe of time, 
we have two other prepositional elements. Thus in 
order to distinguish the meaning of the suffices clearly, 
it will be necessary to use the capital letters £/, and 
write the four forms just considered as 

^ut Q« 

or» in full, 

The negative of ^y\A which is of the form F,. So the 
negative of is X„, which is of the form /2„. As ex- 
amples of X^r, suppose the universe of class terms 
to be plane figures a, 6, etc., on a blackboard, and the 
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universe of time to be an boor. Let F = abf and 
C=c+ d; then 

means daring every part of the hour, either Bome a 
is 5, or no is dy* while 

{(od). + (d + d)y}u 

means ^' for every part of the blackboard, it is true that 
it is either sometimes both a and 5, or never both c 
and (7." So, as examples of and i2. we have, re- 
spectively, 

which means "at some time during the hour, all tlie 
blackboard is dbf and some of it is d + <2," and 

which means " some part of the blackboard is always 
ah and sometimes c + <2." 

Adding the fonr propositional elements jnst described 
to the six described previoosly, we see that the most 

general proposition is of the form 

To illustrate the method of inference from propositions 
like the foregoing, consider the solution of the following 

problem ; — 

Six plane figureB^ a, b, c, d, e, f, « tlaekhaard are 
constantly changing their size, shape^ and position during 
an hour under the following restrictions : — 

I. The area qf c and d together i$ alwaye induded in 
the area of a and b together, or ehe^ during a certain 
portion qf the hour^ e is egual to the part common to d 
and f • 
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II. The part of a ivhich is not e is always included 
under the part common to d and f which is not b, or else, 
during the whole hour, it ia trm for some part of the 
board that aU b ie both o and e. 

III. Either a and d are non-existent and e always 
covers the boards or else it id always covered either by b 
or by c. 

What may be inferred (1) about the relation among 
a, c, e and f, independent of b and d ; (2) about the re* 

lation among a, c, c, independent o/" b, d, f ? 
The premises are 

1. (a + 6 4- + {def+ de + ef)^^ 

n. (« + e + bdf),^ + (5 + ee)^ 

From the product of the first two we infer 

(ab + + ae + ^ + '^e + obdf\y^ + {def'\' oSe + oc7)ia» 
+ (a! + 553 + ace + bee)^ + + W+ 

and multiplying this proposition by the third premise 
according to the preceding rales, we get as an inference 

{&3te + ao3e)„ + {aSsde^ ObeSe)^ + (bdef+ SbSe + Sbef)w 
4- (cdef+ ocete + acef)i^ + (aJc + ace + + (cdef+ bode 
+ 4- {(a6 + ^e)^/ + (aic + ace + bee + aScc?^)^;}^, 

three of the complex elements reducing to simple ones 

according to the formulae, 

(i^.+ (?«)K=(i^H-^?)«i, 
Dropping b and (2 from the above proposition, we get 

(ae)n + (ae)„i + (ae -f e/)i^ + (ace + cef)i^ + (ac + ce)^ 
+ (c« + c/)^ + {(a + c)i, + (ac + ce + c/)c^}f- 
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But in a sum, anj term may be dropped which implies, 
or is included under, another term. 

(«e)ii -< and (oa + etf)w -< (« + tf)wi 

therefore the above reduces to 

+ («e + ef)i^' + (ac + + (ce + cf)^ + {(a + e)o 

which is the first quaesitum, and may be read in words 
" either it is always true that some e is not a ; or at a 
particular part of the hour all a is e, and all e is /; or 
during each part of the hour some e is either a or e; 
or at some part of the hour some c\9> cither/ or not e\ 
or during each part of the liour either all a is e, or the 
vhole blackboard is e and all a is either e or/." 
Propping / from this result, we get 

But (a<? + ce)rt -< and {(a + e)^ + ((?)(/} y-<i (a + e)i^ 
+ (^)«r» therefore we get as the second qusositum, 

which means either it is always true that some e is not 

a ; or during some particular part of the hour all a is g ; 
or there is sometimes some In hke manner any 
other set of terms can be eliminated by dropping them 
from the product of the premises. 

Propo9ifslom of more thm two dimmsumB, If the 

universe of relation be supposed to consist of three di- 
mensions, Uy Vf proceeding just as before we should 
find that the number of fundamental propositions with 
three suffices, 

-^111) -^ull? FhvI) Fuow) 6^<^'> 

is twentyHsiz. The logic of such propositions is a hyper " 
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logic, somewhat analogous to the geometry of " liypcr 
space. In the same way the logic of a universe of rela- 
tion of four or more dimensions could be considered. 
The rules of inference vould be exactly similar to those 
already given. 

Allusion has already been made to the fact that the 
propositions considered in this and the preceding section 
may be regarded as relative terms. In the first section, 

the two fundamental propositions, l\ and I\y arc dual 
relatives. Ji means ^'F is a description of every part of 
U ; " and means ^^F is a deteription of some part 
of 27." Thus Fi and Fn correspond to the two funda- 
mental dual relatives. So in § 2, F^ is a triple relative 
term, meaning "jP is a description of every part of U 
during eyeiy part of F." Thus the six fundamental 
propositions of two dimensions correspond exactly to the 
six fundamental varieties of triple relatives, and so on. 

§ 3. On Certain Other Methods. 

The propositions A and 0 in Mr. Peirce's notation 
are, respectivelyi 

-a:-<r, 

' Y. 

Hr. McColl expresses them in a similar way, using a 
different symbol for the copula. Both Mr. McColl and 

Mr. Peirce have given algebraic methods in logic, in 
which the terms of these propositions are allowed to 
remain on both sides of the copula. 
In the method of § 1 (of which § 2 is an extension), 

the propositions A and 0 are expressed as follows : — 

(Jf + r)j, equivalent to oo -< X+ T, 
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that is, all the terms of the universal proposition are 
transposed to the right hand side of the copula, while 
those of the particular proposition are transposed to the 
left-hand side. 



the rules of inference become the exact logical negatives 
of tliose in § 1, addition^Jaking the place of multiplicar 
tion, and vice versa. JTF— < 0 is equivalent to {XY)o^ 
meaning " none of U is XJf,'* as has already hccn ex- 
plained. 00— <[jrH- Fmay be represented by (X-^ Jf),, 
meaning some of U is not X + Y" or there is some- 
thing besides Jt + J!'* Thus F© and are the two 
fundamental forms of proposition in this method, and 
the rules of inference hy combination are 



Mimination is performed by multiplying together the 
co-efficients of the quantities to be eliminated. 

Boole's method, as simplified by Schroder, has hccn 
extended by Miss Ladd, in the foregoing paper, so as to 
express particular propositions without the use of Boole's 
objectionable arbitrary" class symboL She has ex* 

pressed A and 0 as follows : — 

' XHty^ equivalent to X7-< 0, 
XYyy " " XY^O. 
Thus jPo and are the two fundamental forms of propo- 




F^G^^ 00. 



F,+ G,=^(FG), 
F^+G,-< (FO)^ 
F.-^G^-KiFG)^ 
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sition in her method, and the rules of inference hy 
€ombi7iation are 



F,G,^(F-^G\ 
F,Q^-<{FG), 
F*Gu-< 00. 

Elimination from is performed by multiplying co- 
efficients ; from by adding them. 

One more method remains to be noticed, — the negative 
of Hiss Laild's method, in which A and 0 arc expressed 



00 -< + r, 
ooi<2'+ r, 

and where F^ and Fq are thus the two fundamental forms 
of proposition. The rules of inference by combination are 



F,G, = {FG), 
F,G,^iF^G), 
F^G,-< GO, 



Fq+Gq = {FG\ 
F,^G,-<{FG), 
F,+ G,-<(F+G),', 



and elimination from Fi is performed by addition of co- 
efficients ; from F^, by multiplication of coefficients. 

§4. On a special notation for Be Morgan's Elyld Fropo' 
sitions^ ivith an extension of the same to similar propo- 
wtiom of three or more terms* ^ 

It is proposed in this section so to change the notation 
previously given for De Morgan's eight propositions that 
the elimination of the middle term will be performed by 
an dlgehraie multiplication of the premises. Denote by 
J', F\ 0\ A' what J, F, 0, A become when each term 
is replaced by its negative. The propositions /, F, 0, 
and their complementaries F'^ 0', A' have already 
been represented (see page 76) respectiyely by 

W»> (« + (a + b)if (a5), , (a + b)^, (ab)^, (a + 
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and also, since F^^^F^^ by 

(a6)„, (aZ»)o, (aJ)., {al)^, {al)^, {aB)o, (ab)^, (ab)^. 

Let these be now changed to 

where the negative of a term is now denoted by affecting 

it with the exponent — 1, and the negative of a propo- 
sition is denoted in the same way. Thus 

(ab~^) means " some a is not i," 

(ab-^)-^ " "aU a is Veto. 

With this notation there is the following simple 

RuLis OF Inferekois. Excluding produetn of two pat' 

ticulars, the conclusion from a set of ^;rt'7;ii«g« is their 
algebraic product^ with the convention that the appearance 
of a middle term in the remit indicates that there is no 
eonelueion. 

Thus, Barbara is 

and J)arii is 

(mp-^)-^ X (jsm) -< (sp)i 
but from A and 0 as premises we get 

the middle term not disappearing from the product. 

From the nature of this notation, just as with that of 
§ 1, the order in which the two terms of a proposition are 
written is indifferent, and consequently the figure of a 
syllogism is indifferent. Thus, (mp^ is the same as 
(pmi). Thus Celarent and Ceeare are 

{mp)-^ X -< (sp)~\ 

JDarii and Datiei are 

{mp~^)~^ X (sm) -< (ap). 
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Baroko is 



Bokardo is 



Ferioy FestinOy Ferison, and Fresison are 

Camestrea and Camenes are 

(pm-^y X (smy -< (sp)-\ 

(pm-')"' X (5771-^) -< 
Bisamu and Dimaris are 

(mj?) X (m5~^)-^ -< (sj?). 

(mp-^) X (w5-')-^ -< (sp-^. 

This rule of inference is seen to accord with the now 
recognized invalidity of the moods Barapti, Felapton, and 
Fesapo. Thus the premises of Darapti are 

{mp-^)-^ X {'ms-^)-\ 
from the product of which m does not disappear, and 
there is therefore, according to the nile, no inference. 
The same is true for Felapton and Fesapo. The premi- 
ses of Bramantip are 

{pmr^y^ X (rns-^y\ which -< {s-^pY^ 
The following Table gives all the valid moods from 
De Morgan's eight propositions : — 



(sm) 





(sp-'Y 




ispY' 


i^'p) 
































(sp) 
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There are twenty-four valid moods, but if no distinction 

be made between s and p, these reduce to the twelve in 
either half of the Table, the Table dividing itself sym- 
metricallj along the diagonal from left down to right. 
The nnsymmetry of the Aristotelian system is seen from 
the fact that the fifteen valid moods of the Aristotelian 
system comprise only eight out of the twenty-four of the 
Table, and these eight select themselves very unsym- 
metrically, being those nnderscored by dotted lines. 
From the three formuls 

(jmr^)-^ X (j>m)-^ -< (jsp)-\ 

(jsni)~^ X (pa) -< 

liie whole twenty-four syllogisms of the Table may be 
obtained by substituting for 8^ and p their negatiyea 
in all possible ways, each formula yielding eight. 

Mr. Hugh McOoll, in his papers on logic in the " Pro- 
ceedings of the London Mathematical Society " (Vol. IX, 
eL has been using a notation for the copula identi- 
cal in meaning with tibat of Mr. Peirce. He uses a colon 
to denote implication, instead of -<^. Mr. Peirce has 
recently told me that Mr. McCoU justifies his use of the 
colon by its mathematical meaning as a sign of division. 
Thus Barbara and Gelarent are 

s :m 8 im 

.% « :p ,\ 8 :pf 

and the analogy to division is obvious. But this analogy 
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exists only in tlie two universal moods of the first figure. 

Thus Cesare and Fe»tino are 

wliere -7- is the negative copula, and the analogy to 
division is wanting. In the notation of this section the 
analogy of the premises to ratios, and of the conelosion 
to their product is more nearly complete. 

Extension of the preceding. 

Let (aJbe) denote ^ U j b, c have something in common/' 
and , (oAc)"* a, J, e " nothing " " 

By substituting for a, 5, c their negatives in all possible 
ways, we get sixteen propositions concerning three terms, 
thus seen to be analogous to De Morgan's eight concern- 
ing two terras. In the same way we may get thirty-two 
propositions concerning four terras, and 2.2" propositions 
concerning n terms. The formul® of inference from 
propositions like the above are 

(ab M) (L^m q)-^ -< (ab kni,„q)-\ 

In the first, where one premise is particular, inference 
can take place independently of any number of middle 
terms, provided each term is positive in both premises, 
or negative in hoth. In the second formula, when both 
premises are universal, inference can take place inde- 
pendently of only one raiddle term, and this must be of 
different quality in tlie two premises. By an obvious suh- 
stitution these two f ormulse are reduced to the f ormuI» 
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previously given involving only two terms in each pre- 
mise* Thus 

That is, the premises of the first mean that which is 

common (^x) to a, 6,...^, has something in common 
with the common part (jy) of A, . . . Z ; and the common 
part (jy) of A, ... 2 has nothing in common with m, . . . 
Whence the inference is (^j/ 0) or (ai^ . . (m. . . q)~K 
The premises of the second mean whatever may he 
common (2;) to a, 6, . • . has nothing in common with 
I; " and whatever may he common (ji^) to m, . . • has 
nothing in common with non-Z." Whence the inference 
is (xz^y or (rti . . .'km . . . q)~\ 

{ahc) means (a&) (ac) {hc)^ 

Thus any one of these propositions is reducible to a 
function of De Morgan's eight. 

§ 6. Note on Be MbrgarCa TweinJty PropoiUiom} 

It is proposed in this section to consider a simple 
method of deriving and writing De Morgan's Twenty 

Propositions. Let A = all of A, a = part oi A, A=^ all 
of non-.A, and a = part of non-^, where part of is under- 
stood to mean leas than the whole of. Let a second term 
B he modified in the same way. Then, by affirming 
and denvinir identity between each modification of the 
first term and each modification of the second, we get 
thirty-two propositions, of which, however, twelve are 
duplicates. That is, the process yields twenty distinct 

1 See biB "Syllabus of Lo^c/' §§ 21-62. 
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propositions, and they are easily seen to be the twenty 
of De Morgan. Let the affirmation of identity between 
two terms be denoted by their juxtaposition, and let the 
denial of the same be denoted by a line extending over 
both terms. Then we have the following 



Tablb of Bb MoBOAiir's Twenty FBOPOSinozrs. 



AB, 


or AB 


AB, 


or AB 


AB,ia AB 


AB, 


or AB 


Ab, 


« «5 


Ab, 


« aB 


Ab, « «S 


2b, 




aB, 


« Ab 


aB, 


M 


aB, " Ab 


aB, 




ab 




Sb 






db 








oB 






(ih 





Thus, AB means the whole of A is identical with the 

whole of i>.'' It is obvious that AB is equivalent in 
meaning to AB. The second proposition, Ah^ means 
the whole of is identical with a part of (that is, 
all^^ is B, and some B is not Ay It is clear that 
dB^ or a part of non-^ is identical with the wliole of 
non-j&," is the same as Ah. To take an example from 
the other side of the Table, AB means it is not true 
that the whole of A is identical with the whole of 
This is simply tlie denial of the proposition AB, Ah 
means it is not true that the whole of A is identical 
with a part of V a simple denial of Ah, 

The propositions below the horizontal line of diyision, 
which are differentiated from those above the line by 
containing only small letters in their symbols, are De 
Morgan's eight simple " propositions. 
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^ _ ( A part of ^ is a part ol B) 
(Some ^ is J? J 

^ _ j It is not true tbat a part of J. is a part of ^ ) » 

^ ( A part of ^ is a part of non-^ ) q 
\ Some A is not £ f 

_ ( It is not true that a part of is a part of nou-^ ) j 
"lAU^isJS > 

The remaining foar of these eight are derived from these 
four by the negation of their terms. This notation for 

the eiglit ijropositions differs only slightly from that 
employed iu previous sections. 

De Morgan derived his eight simple " propositions 
by applying the Aristotelian forms Aj /, 0 to the four 
pairs of terms X, Y; X, Y; X, V; X F. This process 
gives sixteen propositions, of w hich eiglit are duplicates. 
The other twelve of the twenty he called complex," 
because they are compounded of Ae eight simple propo- 



Bitions, as follows : — 






AB = ^ X ^ 


AB 


z=zaL ab 


Ab = 0^ X ab 


Ab 


= a5 + ^ 


= X ^ 


oB 




AB=^^X ab 


AB 


=:^ + a5 


Ab =:Mxab 


2b 






d£ 


= M + ab 



The following Table gives the conclusions from one 
hundred out of the possible four hundred combinations 

of two premises from this system of twenty propositions : 
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PM Pm 


pM 


pm 




PM Pm 


pM pm pm 




sr 


sP 


Sp 


sp 


sp 


SP^ 


sP 


Sp 


sp 


sp 


Sm 




sp 


Sp 


o 


sp 


o 


o 


o 


Sp 


sp 




sP 


sP 


sp 


sp 


o 


o 


o 


o 


sp 


sP 


STIt 


sp 


o 


sp 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


sp 


o 


sm 


sp 


sp 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


0 


sp 


SM 


SP 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


0 


Sm 


Sp 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


$M 


iP 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


0 


o 


sm 




sP 


Bp 




o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


sp 


em 




sp 


Sp 


o 


sp 


o 


o 


o 




o 



By applying the sign of negation first to the then to 
the P, then to both the aS^ and the P, the remaining three 
hundred are obtained. According to De Morgan, who 
postulates that every term and its negative is greater 
than zero, there are two conclusions not given in the 
Table, namely : — 

sm X pm -< 4p, 

sm X pm -< spf 

and from tlicse are obtained six others by applying the 
sign of negation to a and p. But according to the 
definitions of Mr. Peirce and others, already alluded to, 
these are invalid conclusions; since, heing particular, 
they imply the existence of their subjects, while the 
universal premises do not. 
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OPEEATIONS IN EELATIYE NUMBER WITH 
APPLICATIONS TO THE THEORY OF FBOBA-- 
BILITIES. 

By £. L GiLMAN. 



The purpose of this Paper is to deduce the formulae 
for the addition and multiplication of Relative Number, 
and to applj them in demonstrating tlie well-known 
fundamental theorems of Prohabilities, according to Mr. 
Peirce's method of dealinc; with the subject. 

If a relation be that which we perceive whcu a group 
of objects are viewed together, but which we do not 
perceive when we regard each separately, then any act 
of comparison will bring to view a relation. If the 
objects compared are two in number, the relation may 
be called a dual one. 

Such a dual relation may be viewed in two lights, or 
we may say it splits into two elementary forms, accord- 
ing as one or the other object is our starting-point in 
comparing the couple. The two are called the direct 
relation and its converse. Thus, what is ordinarily 
termed a relation may be said to have ends, being based 
on a comparison having a direction. One of these ends 
is called the relate^ the other the correlate. 

A relative number is a number obtained in either of 
the two following ways: first, by dividing the number 
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of iustances in which a given relation has a relate in a 
oertain class of objects by the number of objects in the 
class; or, second, by dividing the number of instances 

in which a given relation has a correlate in the given 
class by the number of objects in the class. Hencey for 
a given relation we have two such relative or aver- 
age numbers, — one, tiie number of instances in which 
p' has a relate of the class divided by the number 
of ^'s ; and the other, the average number per y oi 
whose correlates are ^'s. The former might be called 
the relate-number of p', the latter its correlate-number. 
But if we extend the class y to include all the objects 
in the universe, since the number of instances in which 
the relation p' occurs having a relate which is an object 
in the universe, is equal to the total number of times 
p' occurs at all, and the same thing is true of the number * 
of occurrences in which it has a correlate wliich is in the 
universe: it follows that for both relate and correlate 
numbers we get the average number of relations p' per 
object in the universe. That is, any relation p' has but 
one (wliat wc shall call) general relative number. 

Denoting each object in the universe by a certidn 
letter, each possible different couple of objects (con- 
sidering those couples as different in which the same 
elements occur in a different order) will be symbolized 
once, and only once, in Mr. Feirce's scheme of paii^s, 
as follows: — 



A; A 



A:B 



A: C 



A:D 



B : A 



B:B 



B ; C 



B :D 



C :A 



C :B 



C :C 



D: A 
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Now if in this scheme of pairs we assume the relation- 
direction to be constant, say from left to right, — that 

is, that the right-hand members of the pairs are the cor- 
relates, — it will follow that anj single instance of any 
relation must subsist between some one, and only one, 
of the pairs. Marking in any way, as by a circum- 
scribed circle, those pairs between the components of 
which subsists the relation ; and marking by a circum- 
scribed square instances of the relation p"y — wo shall 
have in general some pairs surrounded by circles, some 
by squares, and some by both. 

Whence if p' and p" denote respectively the number 
of individual relations comprised in the general relations 
p' and p", we shall have 

p' -\- p" = uumhev of pairs surrounded by circle alone + num- 
ber of pairs surrounded by square alone + twice 
the number of pairs surrounded by both circle and 
square = p^, p" + A ^ + 2f>', p" 

in which p', p" denotes the number of pairs concerning 
each of which it can be said that it is in both the rela« 
fions p' and p" ; and p'^ p" denotes the number of pairs 

which are at once in the relation p' and not in the 
relation p". Again, 

4- p" ss number of pairs in circle, or square, or both + num- 
ber in both = (p' .|. p") +p', p", 

in which — according to Mr. Jevons's notation — (pM'P") 
denotes that class of pairs concerning each member of 

which it can be said that it is either an instance of p' or 
of p" or of both. Now, since a general relative number 
is the total number of indiyidual instances of a relation, 
divided by the number of objects in the universe, if we 

indicate the number of objects in the universe by oo, 

will indicate the general relative number of the relar 
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tion p^ Symbolizing this quotient by [p'], and dividing 
both sides of the above equations by oo, we have 

We thus have reached two formulae for the addition 
of two relative numbers. Similarly, we have for the 
addition of three relative numbers 

ly] + Lp"} + [p'"] = ip'^ p"^ p'"i + [p''^ p'^ p'n + [p'^ p'^p"] 

or 

+ [p^p"^pG+2[p^p^p'^a 

Similar formul» may be deduced for the addition of n 

relative numbers, as follows: — 

CpG + [p'G + Cp'H + • • • [pT 

= Ip',p"' . . p"] -f [p^p',p'". . . p"] 4- . . . + [p",?. . . p"-'] 

+ 2([p^p^p''^ . + . . . + [p«-^p^p^ . . p-*]) 

+ 3 (|>',p",p'^?\ + [p-^p-Sp-,?'. . . 

+ . 

+«[>y'...p«], 

or 

= [p' •!• p" •!• p"' Ip"] 

+ [p'.p^p'" . . . p"] + . . . + [p"-^p^p' . . . r-'] 

-i- 2 ([p',p",p'^^p". . . P"J + . . . + |>''-^P"-^P",P' . . . p»-»] 

"I* •••••••• • • • 

+ (« - 1) 0',p" . • . p«]. 

This latter formula gives, when the relations are 
mutually incompatible, — that is, when no two of them 
can subsist between the same pair, — a much simpler 

result : — 

ly] + iy'3 + • • . + ly] = ly -ly-i-p"' . • • +p^i 

all the other terms reducing to zero. 
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To obtain a formula for the multiplication of relative 
numbers we notice that 

Let rr, which may be any number, signify the number 
of different existing groups of three objects, such that 
the first is to the second in the relation p' and the second 
to the third in the relation p". Such a group may be 

called a relative sequence, and may be denoted by p'p" 
without the comma. Then 

^ X l>"] = 

If now 

the formula becomes 

[/»']!>"] = I>V']- 

In this case, therefore, the product of the relative 
numbers of tlie two given relations equals the relative 
number of tlie sequence formed from them. 

Multiplying numerator and denominator of by the 

number of objects in the universe, it becomes ^ * 

The numerator of this fraction is a number equal to the 
number of different triplets obtained by combining each 
with every object in the universe. Between tlie second 
and third members of these triplets either the relation 
p' or p' must hold ; and no relative sequence of tlie form 
p'p'^ or p'p" can exist which does not appear among tliem. 
Hence the number X od equals the sum of the num* 
hers of p'/j" and />'p". The denominator being the square 
of the number of objects in the universe is equal to the 
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number of possible pairs, aud each of these is either 
p'' or p". Hence 

OP _ p'p" + 

and 

OP 

PZ-P'p" 

p" 

That is, the average number of sequences /a'p" per 
each is tlie same as the average number of sequences 
p'p'' per each Jt^K Hence, whether the relations in which 
any given indlyidiial stands to the otliers in the uni- 
verse are all ^'^ or one or more p" and the rest p", wili 
make no difference on tiie average in the number* of 
relative sequences whose first member is p' of which it 
is the intermediary. The number of such sequences in 
the case of any individual being the number of the ob- 
jects standing to it in the relation p' multiplied by the 
number of objects in the universe, it follows that the 
number of objects standing to any given individual in 
the relation p' is not affected by the circumstance of its 
being p'' to one or more objects. 

Similarly, from ^ = ~ we may get = ~, whence 

T = '^ifW- = ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ 

is correlate in any relations p' or not, will make no 
difference on the average in the number of p^'s of which 
it is the relate. 

For instance, letting p' indicate the relation borrower 
from, and p" the relation trustee of, this condition ex- 
presses, first, the fact that a man's being a trustee makes 
no difference on Uie average in the number of borrowers 
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V 

from him; and, second, that a mau's being a lender or 
not makes no difference on the average in the number 
of fands which he controls as trustee. Such relations, 

from one of which nothing can be inferred regarding 
the presence of the other, are called independent re- 
lations. Hence for independent relations. 

The expression p'p" here denoting tlie number of 
relative sequences of that form, if we define a compound 
relation to be a combination of such relative sequences 
as have the same individual object as relate, \ and also 
the same individual object as correlate, we shall have 
each compound relation consisting of as many sequences 
as it has intermediary objects. Hence, in order to ex- 
press the number of p'p"a in terms of compound relations 
of that form, to the total number of compound rela- 
tions we shall have to add the number of those which 
have two intermediaries, since they each contribute an 
extra sequence; and to this sum we must further add 
twice the number of compound relations having three in- 
termediaries, three times those having four, etc. Hence 
we have for the number of relative sequences expressed 
in terms of compound relations, 

- 2 3 

wherein I^P" denotes the total number of compound 

relations of the form p'p" having whatever number of 

2 

intermediaries; P'P" denotes the number of such com- 
pound relations having two intermedia^ries, etc. Whence, 
dividing through bj oo, we have 

- 2 n ' 

= C^^i*'] + [i^/^'] + . . . (i» - 1) [P'i^'i 
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and the following formula results for the multiplication 
of independent rdative numbers : — 

jO J J 

l>'] Cp"] = [^^^'] + [P'/^'] + 2 [P'P"] . . . [P'P"]. 

By a somewhat different and a longer process of proof, 
it can be shown that for independent relations ihe follow- 
ing formula holds for the multiplication of n relative 
numbers ; — 

l>'] Cp''] . • • M = C^' • ^] + . 

+ 2[P'.f.i>»] + .., + (t,«l) [/v/,.P-] 
+ 

Here it is to be noted that the superscribed numbers do 
not refer to the number of intermediaries, but to the de- 
gree of connection, the number of ways in which relate ' 
and correlate " are connected by chains of relation. 

The continued product of the numbers indicatiug the 
simultaneous intermediaries at the sucoessiye steps, it 
is easily seen, cannot be less than r nor greater than 
r^""^^, when the connection in the given relation is an 
r-fold one. Since permuting the multipliers does not 
change the left-hand member, the right-hand member 
remains constant in whatever order the elementary rela- 
tives are compounded. 

Through the addition formula we have reached what 
we may call polynomial relative numbers, of the form 

[p'.]. |. p"] which expresses the relative number 

of that class of pairs, each one of which is an instance 
of some one or more of the relations p'. In fbe 

case of incompatible relations we have the equation 

o +p"-i = ly] + w'] + . . . + !>•]. 

Whence the multiplication of polynomial relative num- 
bers reduces in the case of incompatible relations to that 
of monomials. 
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The involution of a monomial relative number gives 
the ordinary result of multiplication, except that all the 
elements of the resulting compound relation are the 
same. If we involve an incompatihle polynomial, we 
shall get a result according to the multinomial theoremi 
consisting of monomial powers and products. 

In order to apply these results to the theory of proba- 
bilities, we shall require to make a supposition in regard 
to the character of the relations we are to consider. If 
a relation is perceived whenever we compare objects, it 
follows that a relation will be notioed when we think 
of an object as existing at successive times; for this 
involves a comparison between its aspect at one time 
and at another. 

This relation between objects which differ, so far as 
we see, only in existing at different times, we call iden- 
tity. The pairs in the principal diagonal of the relative 
scheme exist in this relation only, since what we call the 
same or an identical object is both correlate and relate^ 

The relative number of the relation of identity is evi- 
dently unity, since it occurs once, and no more, for every 
individual in the universe. Now we can, if we please, 
agree to bring the various individual relations, — that is, 
relations subsisting between individual objects, — which 
together make up the total extension of the general re- 
lation identity, into various classes according to the 
character of the objects they identify. This will create 
as many kinds of relation of identity as there are classes 
of objects in the universe, and their relative numbers will 

vary from ^ up to unity, and will express the propor- 
tion of objects of the different kinds in the universe. 

Further, we may agree to take for the divisor of our 
relative number, for our instead of all the objects in 
the universe, some limited portion of them, say the class 
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b. This will be a return to the special relative number 
mentioned at the beginning of the paper ; but it is evi- 
dent that since the relation whose relative number we 
seek is a relation of identity, every instance of it which 
has its relate in the class h will also have its correlate 
in that class, and vice versa; so tliat the relate and cor- 
relate number of the relation will be the same, and may 
be called simply its relative nnmber. Such a relative 
number will mean the number of identity relations of 
tlie form a to be found among the relations {>ertaining 
to the individuals of the class b divided by the number 
of those individuals ; that is, the number of a*s among 
the i's, divided by the number of ^'s, or, in other words, 
the proportion of the genus b that is of the species a. 
U we regard events as the objects between which the 
relations we are considering subsist, an identical relative 
number will express the proportion in which a certain 
species of event exists in a genus. With this ratio will 
vary the expectation with which we shall look to see a 
case of the genus a case also of the species ; it may be 
said to measure the value of the genus as a proof of the 
species, — to measure, that is, the prove-ability, or proba- 
bility, of the species from the standpomt of the genus. 

On this view of probability it has to do, not with 
individual events, but with classes of events; and not 
with one class, but with a pair of classes, — the one 
containing, the other contained. The latter being the 
one with which we are principally concerned, we speak, 
by an ellipsis, of its probability without mentioning the 
containing class; but in reality probability is a ratio, 
and to define it we must have both correlates given. 

An identical relative number, then, when the identities 
considered are events, will be the ratio of a specific to a 
generic occurrence ; and this ratio is called the proba- 
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bility of the species with respect to the genus. The 
mathematical combination of probabilities will therefore 
take place in accordance with the formulsd for relative 
iiuiiiber already reached, with such modilicatioiis as re- 
sult from their application to relations of identity. 

In establishing by these formulffi the fundamental the- 
orems of probabilities, let the individuals in the uni- 
verse we are considering be events ; and let a denote a 
certain kind of relation of identity Ijetween them, — that 
is, a certain class of events, — and a the remaining rela- 
tions of identity, that is, all the rest of the events in the 
universe. The general relative numbers of a and d — 
that is, the general probabilities of a and d in the uni- 
verse — will be denoted by [a] and [d]. 

From the addition formula we have 

M + [d] = [a.|.d] -h [a,d]. 

The first term of the right-hand member is the relative 
number of that class of pairs, each of which exhibits 
either or both of the relations a and d ; and the second 

term of the right-liand member is the relative number 
of that class of pairs, each of which exhibits both the 
relations a and d. But since by definition a is a part 
and d the rest of the existing relations of identity, no 

event exhibits them Ijoth, and \_a ,^7] = 0 ; while the num- 
ber of relations a .|. d equals oo, and hence [a .|. d] = 1. 
Thus we have 

W + [d] = 1 

[d]=l-[a] (1) 

or, the probability of the negative of an event equals 
unity minus the probability of the event. 

The relations a and d are incompatible relations ; that 
is, they cannot subsist at once between the same pair. 

Incompatibility means, therefore, in the case of rela- 
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tions of identity between eyentSi that no one event can 
be of both spedes ; the species are mutually exclusive, 

— the events, as we say, cannot happen together. Such 
events may be called exclusives, and we may denote 
by the term altematives specific events which together 
make up a genus; that is, exclusives one or other of 
which must happen if the generic event happen at all. 
The generic event consisting of the occurrence of any 
one of a number of exclusives may be called an alter* 
nating event. 

The abridged form of the addition formula, when the 

relations are incompatible, gives the following as the 
probability of an alternating event: — 

[a.j. 6.|.c.| |.»] = [a] + + [c] + . . . + M (2) 

That is, the probability of an alternating event is equal 
to the sum of the probabilities of the exclusives of which 
it is composed* 

The expression a,5,<?,J. . .n denotes an event which is 
at once a, 6, note?... and not n; and [a,6,6', J . . . 
denotes the probability of such a compound event. If we 
have certain events of known probability, a,6,c . . • n 
which are not exclusives, and wish to obtain the proba- 
bility of the occurrence of some one, and only one, of 
them, the desired expression reduces to a sum of such 
compound probabilities. For the event in question will 
be either (a,!, • • • ^^n), or (a,6 . . • mjn)f etc., 
or (a,S . • • ^,n) ; and these compounds being mutu- 
ally exclusive, the event is an alternating one, and its 
probability is expressed as follows : — 

. . . ».J. dfb . . . w .{. . . .|.a . . . m,7i] = 

[a,5 . . . »J + [a,6 • . . »J + . . . + [a • . . m^nj 

This result being in terms of the probability of compound 
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events, to make it available we mnst have means of oal- 
culatiug compound probaliilitics from simple ones. 

The formula obtained abovo for multiplying relative 
numbers expresses the result of such a multiplication in 
terms of the relative numbers of compound relations. 
In the case of identical relations, these would be com- 
pound relations of identity. But since no object or 
event is in the relation of identify to more than one ob- 
ject or event, — that is, itself, — each compound relation 
of identity must consist of a single relative sequence ; 
accordingly all the terms after the first in the right-hand 
member of the multiplication formula disappear, the re- 
maining term being the relative number of a relation 
of identity compounded of all the multiplied factors. 
But since all the objects concerned iu this compound 
rdation from relate ' to correlate " are one and the same, 
it is no longer a sequence of relations, but a coexistence 
of special identities, — a coexistence of characters ; and 
its relative number is the relative number of such co- 
existences, — of objects or events in which coexist all 
the given special identities that belong at once to all the 
given species. The condition that the relations should 
be independent, that is, that between any two of them, 

T- = T 

for relations of identity becomes the condition that the 

proportion of 6*s that are also a's should equal the pro- 
portion of that are also a's ; in other words, that an 
event is b should make it neither more nor less likely 
that it is also a case of a, and vice vena. 

We thus see that the multiplication of identical rela- 
tive numbers, when the relations are independent, will 
give the relative number of the events in which all the 
multiplied identities coexist. The probability of a com- 
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pound event, therefore, when the components are inde- 
pendent, may be found by multiplying together the prob- 
abilities of all the components. Apply ij^g this principle 
to the case of the compound events 

we have for the probahility of the occurrence of one, and 
only one, of n independent non-exclusive events, 

For the probability of the occurrence of some one or 
more of n independent non-exclusive events, we obtain 

by transposition from the second form of the general 
addition formula, — 

[a •!• b .|. c .( |. n] = [a] + [i] + . . . . + M 

— [a] [i] [?^] . . . [w] — . • . — [«]. . . [w] [w] 

- 2[a] [6] [o] M ...[»] - 2 [fi] . . . [q [m] [»] 



-(^-i)MMM. . - M (4) 

Since the probability of a compound event is the pro- 
duct of the probaV)ilities of the components (when inde- 
pendent), we have the following equation : — 

la,byO ...»] = [a] [^] [c] . . . [w] (6) 
which gives us 

or 

that is, the probability of any event is equal to the 
probability of any compound event into which it enters, 
divided by the probability of the compound event made 
up of the remaining components. 
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We may obtain an expression for the probability of 
a compound event when the components are not inde- 
pendent, by noticing that in establishing the formula 

for multiplication the independence of the relations ena- 
bled us to substitute in tlie leit-haud member of the 

equation, — for If the relations are not independ- 

ent, tills is not permissible; whence indicating - ,r hj 
[pyjpf' the equation reads ^ 

or for identical relations 

in which [fl,^']?, denotes the proportion of a, i's among 
& s, the probability that an event of the genus 6 will also 
be of the species a. An extension of these considera- 
tious gives the general formula 

[a,d...«]; (6) 

that is, the probability of a compound event, when the 
components are not independent, is equal to the jrencral 
probability of any one of the components multiplied by 
the probability that one of the ather components will 
happen when the first ha})pens, and so on until all the 
components are exhausted. 

Let us suppose that the compound event, instead of 
being composed of n different events, is composed of 
n Hiie events, a. If these different occurrences of a are 
independent, — that is, if the fact that a has occurred 
once, makes it neither more nor less likely that it will 
occur again, — we have 

- C«]^ (7) 



4 
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While the mere fact that a has occurred will not, 
contrary to the popular notion, make it any more or less 
likely to recur, it is evident tiiat in many instances at> 

tendant circumstances, as in the case of hahit, may de- 
stroy the independence of successive occurrences. 

If a is a compound of indeiiendent relations of identity, 
as a, 6, the formula becomes 

[(a, 5,0 . . . m)"] = [a,ft,c . . . m]" 

= (w w . . . Mr 

that is, the probability of the repetition of a compound 
event n times is equal to the product of the powers of 

the pro])abilitics of its components. 

We have seen that a polynomial relative number ex- 
presses the probability of the occurrence of some one 
or more of the separate events symbolized therein. If 
the events are cxclusives, it expresses the probability of 
the occurrence of some one of them. 

Considering two ezdusives, a and 5, in order to ob- 
tain the probability that one or other of them should 
occur 71 times, it is to be noticed first that this event 
itself is not a single compound event, but a compound 
alternating event, consistmg of as many compound alter- 
natives as there are different arrangements of a and h in 
n occurrences. Since the probability of an alternating 
event is the sum of the probabilities of the alternatives, 
the probability we seek will be the sum of the probabili- 
ties of all the compound alternatives ; that is, the sum 
of all the products obtained by forming all possible 
arrangements of n simple probabilities, each of which 
must be either [a] or [^]. In other words, the opera- 
tion of finding the probability of the occurrence of one or 
other of two ezdusives n times, is the same as that of 
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raising the binomial [a] + [6] to the power. This 
is otherwifle seen thus : Since a and b are exdusiTea,— 

but 

[(a.|.^)-] = [a.|.*r=([a]4-M)". 

Similarly, for more than two cxclusives, the probability 
of one or other happening p times is equal to tlie sum 
of the probabilities of the ezdusiyes raised to the 
power, or 

[(a.|.^.l.«.| |.»/] = ([a] + [^J + [c] . . • + [«]/. (9) 

It may be observed in relation to the probabilities of 
the compound alternatives of which these sums are made 
up, that any one will be equal to all the others in which 
tiie elementary exdusives enter in the same proportiouSi 
although in different orders. The case of highest probar 
bility will evidently be that consist iiiu^ entirely of that 
one of the elementary cxclusives which has the highest 
probability, and the case of lowest probability will be 
that in which the elementary exclusiye having the lowest 
probability alone appears. On the contrary, other con- 
siderations show that the most probable proportions in 
which different alternatives will enter into a series d 
trials will be the ratios of their probabilities, while the 
most improbable proportions will be those exhibited by 
series consisting entirely of some one of the alternatives. 
The same thing is true of cxclusives ; the most probable 
proportion in which they will be found in a series of 
trials being the ratios of their probabilities. But while 
with alternatives the sum of the probabilities of all 
possible orders will continue to be unity, however the 
nomber of trials is increased, with cxclusives the sum 
of lAiese probabilities will decrease in geometrical pro* 
gressiou as the tibials are repeated. 
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The results thus far reached, readily lead to other com- 
binations of probabilities, as in the following examples : 
The probability of the oocorrenee of at least one of two 

eveuts with a third is given by the equation 

[(a.|.5),^] = = ([cO + m)[c]-[a][J][c] (10) 

in which, as in general in probabilities, the events are 
supposed to be independent. 

When a and b are exclusives, the same probability is 
equal to 

(M + M)M. 

For any number of exclusives, and any number of 
other eveuts, tlie equation becomes 

(W + M+...+W)[a]M... W (11) 

For the probability of the occnrrence of one, and only 
one, of any number of non-exclusive events with any 
number of others, we have 

[(a,j5 . . . V .|. . .| |.a, . . . /Z,v) a,b. . . »] = 

MM . . . M([a]M . . . [v]+ . . . +[a] . . . MM) (12) 

The probability that a will occur m times to n occur- 
rences of 6, — that is, that m a's will happen while n b's 
are happening, — will be the probability of the compound 
event consisting of m a's and n 6's. The probability 
that m a's will be succeeded by n b's is [a]"*M% and the 
number of different arrangements of f» + n objects, m 

\m. + n 



of one kind and « of another, is ; whence the total 

probability is 

^±5[a]-M\ (13) 

If a and 5 were alternating events, this expression 
would give the probability of the occurrence of some one 
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or other of tt exclusives m times, while some one or 
other oi p exclusives is happening n times. Substituting 
the values assumed in this case by [a]*" and [^J", we 
have for this probability 

^ ( w + M+ . . . + ([^0 .+ 1>])-. (14) 

In this investigation of some modes of combining 
probabilities, suggested by the consideration of lielativc 
Number, we have used the Addition formulae in reaching 
(1) the probability of negative eyents, (2) of some one 
of n exclusives, (3) of some one, and only one, of n 
non-exclnsivcs, and (4) of at least one of 7i non-cxclu- 
sives. From the Multiplication formulae wc have ob- 
tained the probability of a compound event when the 
components are either (5) independent, or (<5) depend- 
ent ; and by a reference to the involution of Relative 
Number have established formulae for the probaljility 
of the repetition of (7) simple (8) compound or (9) 
alternating events. These results have been combined 
in the more complicated cases (10-14) last considered. 
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The following is an example of the simplest kind of 
probable inference : — 

About two per cent of persons wounded in the liver recover } 
This man has been wounded in the liver; 
Therefore^ there are two chances out of a hundred that he 
will recover. 

Oompare this witb the simplest of syllogisms, say the 

following : — 

Every man dies ; 

Enoch was a man ; 

Heuce^ Enoch must have died. ^ 

The latter argument consists in the application of a 
general rule to a particular case. The former applies to 
a particular case a rule not absolutely universal, but sub- 
ject to a known proportion of exceptions. Both may 
alike be termed deductions, because they bring informa- 
tion about the uniform or usual course of things to bear 
npon the solution of special questions ; and the probable 
argument may approximate indefinitely to demonstration 
as the ratio named in the first premise approaches to 
onitgr or to zero. 
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Let US set forth the general f omrals of the two kinds 

of inference in the manner of formal logic. 

FORM L 
Singvlar SyUogim in Barbara* 

Every Jlf is a P; 
*S' is an J/; 
Hencoi is a P. 

FOKM XL 

Simple Prohdbh Dedudim^ 

The proportion p of the If 's are ; 
iSia an M\ 

It follows, with probability p, that 5 is a P. 

It is to be observed that the ratiop need not be exactly 
specified. We may reason from the premise that not 

more than two per cent of persons wounded in the liver 
recover, or from not less than a certain proportion of 
the ilTs are P's/' or from <<no very large nor very 
small proportion, etc." In short, p is subject to every 
kind of indeterminacy; it simply excludes some ratios 
and admits the possibility of the rest. 

The analogy between syllogism and what is here called 
probable deduction is certainly genuine and important ; 
yet how wide the differences between the two modes of 
inference are, will appear from the following considera- 
tions: — 

1. The logic of probability is related to ordinary syllo- 
gistic as the quantitative to the qualitative branch of the 
same science. Necessary syllogism recognizes only the 
inclusion or non-inclusion of one class under another; 
but probable in&renee takes account of the proportion 
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of one class which is contained under a second. It is 

like the distinction between projective geometry, which 
asks whether points coincide or not, and metric geome- 
try, which determines their distances. 

2. For the existence of ordinary syllogism, all that is 
requisite is tliat wc sliould be able to say, in some sense, 
that one term is contaiucd in another, or that one object 
stands to a second in one of those relations : better 
than/* equiYa.lent to/' etc., which are termed tramitive 
hecause if A is in any such relation to B, and B is in 
the same relation to (7, then A is in that relation to O. 
The universe might be all so fluid and variable that 
nothing should preserve its individual identity, and that 
no measurement should be conceivable; and still one 
portion might remain inclosed within a second, itself 
inclosed within a third, so that a syllogism would be 
possible. But probable inference could not be made in 
such a universe, because no signification would attach to 
the words " (juantitative ratio." For that there must be 
counting ; and consequently units must exist, preserving 
their identity and variously grouped together. 

8. A cardinal distinction between the two kinds of 
inference is, that in demonstrative reasoning the con- 
clusion follows from the existence of the objective facts 
laid down in the premises ; while in probable reasoning 
these facts in themselves do not even render the con- 
clusion probable, but account has to be taken of various 
subjective circumstances, — of the manner in which the 
premises have been obtained, of there being no counter- 
vailing considerations, etc. ; in short, good faith and hon- 
esty are essential to good logic in probable reasoning. 

When the partial rule that the proposition p of the 
M's are P's is applied to show with probability p that 
£ is a it is requiaitei not merely that S should be an 



« 
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31, but also that it should be an instance drawn at ran- 
dom from among the il/'s. Thus, there being four aces 
in a picquet pack of thirtj-two cards, tlie chauco is one 
eighth that a given card not looked at is an ace; but 
this is only on the supposition that the card has been 
drawn at random from the whole pack. If, for instance, 
it bad been drawn from the cards discarded by tlie 
players at piquet or euchre, the probability would be 
quite different. The instance must be drawn at ran- 
dom. Here is a maxim of conduct. The volition of 
the reasoner (using what machinery it may) has to 
choose S so that it shall be an M; but he ought to 
restrain himself from all further preference, and not 
allow his will to act in any way that might tend to 
settle what particular M is taken, but should leave tliat 
to the operation of chance. Willing and wishing, like 
other operations of the mind, are general and im])erfcctly 
determinate, I wish for a horse, — for some particular 
kind of horse perhaps, but not usually for any individual 
one. I will to act in a way of which I have a general 
conception ; but so long as my action conforms to that 
general description, how it is further determined I do 
not care. Now in choosing the instance tS, tlie general 
intention (including the whole plan of action) should 
be to select an M, but beyond that there should be no 
preference ; and the act of choice should be such that if 
it were re[»eated many enough times with the same in- 
tention, the result would be that among the totality of 
selections the different sorts of M*b would occur with 
the same relative frequencies as in experiences in which 
volition does not intermeddle at all. In cases in which 
it is found difficult thus to restrain the will by a direct 
effort, the apparatus of games of chance, — a lottery- 
wheel, a roulette, cards, or dice, — may be called to our 
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aid. Usually, however, in making a simple probable 
deduction, we take that instance in which we happen at 
the time to be interested. In such a case, it is our 

interest that fulfils the function of an apparatus for 
random selection; and no better need be desired, so 
long as we have reason to deem the premise the pro- 
portion p of the JTs are P*s'' to be equally true in 
regard to that part of the M's which are alone likely 
ever to excite our interest. 

Nor is it a matter of indifference in what manner the 
other premise has been obtained. A card being drawn 
at random from a picquet pack, the cliance is one-eighth 
tliat it is an ace, if we have no other knowledge of it 
But after we have looked at the card, we can no longer 
reason in that way. That the conclusion must be drawn 
in advance of any other knowledge on the subject is 
a rule that, however elementary, will be found in the 
sequel to have great importance. 

4. The conclusions of the two modes of inference like- 
wise differ. One is necessary ; the otlier only probable. 
Locke, in the '^Essay concerning Human Understanding,'* 
hints at the correct analysis of the nature of probabilil^. 
After remarking that the mathematician positively knows 
that the sura of the three angles of a triangle is equal to 
two right angles because he apprehends the geometrical 
proof, he then continues : But another man who never 
took the pains to observe the demonstration, hearing a 
mathematician, a man of credit, afTirm the three angles 
of a triangle to be equal to two right ones, assents to it ; 
that is, receives it for true. In which case, the founda* 
tion of his assent is the probability of the thing, the proof 
being such as, for the most part, carries truth with it ; 
the man on whose testimony he receives it not being wont 
to affirm anything omtrary to or besides his knowledge. 
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espcciaUj in matters of this kind/' Those who know 
Looke are aceustomed to look for more meaning in hie 
words than appears at first glance. Tliere is an allusion 

in this passage to the fact that a probable ai <xnment is 
always regarded as belonging to a genm of arguments. 
This is, in fact, true of any kind of argnment For the 
belief expressed by the conclusion is determined or caused 
by the belief expressed by the premises. Tliere is, there- 
fore, some general rule according to wliich the one suc- 
ceeds the other. But, further, the reasoner is conscious 
of there being such a rule, for otherwise he would not 
know he was reasoning, and could exercise no attention 
or control ; and to such an involuntary operation the 
name reasoning is very properly not applied. In all 
cases, then, we are conscious that our inference belongs 
to a general class of logical forms, alUiough we are not 
necessarily able to describe the general class. The dif- 
ference between necessary and probable i oasoniug is tliat 
in the one case we conceive that such facts as are ex- 
pressed by the premises are never, in the whole range of 
possibility, true, without another fact, related to them as 
our conclusion is to our premises, being true likewise ; 
while in the other case we merely conceive that, in rear 
soning as we do, we are following a general maxim that 
will usually lead us to the truth. 

So long as tliere are exceptions to the rule that all 
men wounded in the liver die, it does not necessarily 
follow that because a given man is wounded in the liver 
he cannot recover. Still, we know that if we were to 
reason in that way, we should be following a mode of 
inference which would only lead us wrong, in tlie long 
run, once in fifty times ; and this is what we mean when 
we say that the probability is one out of fifty that the 
man will recover. To say, then, that a pruposition hai^ 
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the probability p means that to infer it to be true would 
be to follow an argument such as would carry truth with 

it in the ratio of frequency p. 

It is plainly useful that we should have a stronger 
feeling of confidence about a sort of inference which will 
eftener lead us to the truth than about an inference that 
will less often prove right, — and sucli a sensation we do 
have. The celebrated law of Fechner is, that as the 
force acting upon an organ of sense increases in geo- 
metrical progression, the intensity of the sensation in- 
creases in arithmetical progression. In this case the 
odds (that is, the ratio of the chances in favor of a 
conclusion to the chances against it) take the place of 
tiie exciting cause, while the sensation itself Is the feel- 
ing of confidence. When two arguments tend to the 
same conclusion, our couhdence in the latter is equal to 
the sum of what the two arguments separately would 
produce ; the odda are the product of the odds in favor 
of the two arguments separately. When the value of the 
odds reduces to unity, our confidence is null ; when the 
odd$ are less tlian unity, we have more or less confidence 
in the negative of the conclusion. 

II. 

Tlie principle of probable deduction still applies when 

Sy instead of being a single JIf, is a set of iH/'s, — n 
in number. The reasoning then takes the following 
form : — 

FORM III. 

Complex Probable Deduction. 

Among an sets of n iPs, the proportion q oonnst each of 
t» P's and of n — f» not-i's s 
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Sj 5', S'^, etc. form a set of n objects drawn at random 
from among the JPs: 

Hence, the probability is q that among S, S, S", etc there 
aie m and n^m not-P's. 

In saying that S'^ ff', etc. form a set drawn at ran- 
dom, we here mean that not only are the different in- 
dividuals drawn at random, but also that they are so 
drawn that the qualities which may belong to one have 
no influence upon the selection of any other. In other 
words, the individual drawings are independent, and the 
set as a whole is taken at random from among all possi- 
ble sets of n M^a, In strictness, this supposes that the 
same individual may be drawn several times in the same 
set, although if the number of APs is large compared 
with n, it makes no appreciable difference whether this 
is tlie case or not. 

The following formula expresses the proportion, among 
all sets of n M% of those which consist of m P'b and 
n — m not-P's. The letter r denotes the proportion of 
l^'s among the JTs, and the sign of admiration is used 
to express the continued product of all integer numbers 
from 1 to the number after which it is placed. ThnSy 
4 ! = 1 . 2 . 8 . 4 = 24, etc. The formula is 

r*» (1— r)*-* 

* ml {n — m)l 

As an example, let us assume the proportion r = f 
and the number of if 's in a set » ss 16. Then the 
▼aloes of the probability q for different numbers, m, of 

P*8, are fractions having for their common denominator 
14,848,907, and for their numerators as follows : — 
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m 


Numerator of q. 




m 


Kumerator of 9. 


0 


1 




8 


1do7»3dO 


1 


30 




9 


Of f*0 ■"PA 


2 


420 




10 


3075072 


8 


3640 




11 


2795520 


4 


21840 




12 


1863680 


5 


960% 




13 


860160 


6 


320320 




14 


122880 


r 


823680 




15 


32768 



A Tery Utile mathematics would auffioe to show that, 

r and ?i being fixed, q always reaches its maximum value 
with that value of 7n that is next less than (n + l)r,* and 
that q is very small unless m has nearly this value. 
Upon these facts is hased another form of inference to 

which I give the name of statistical deduction. Its gen- 
eial formula is as follows : — 

FORM IV. 

Statistical Deduction. 

The proportion r of the s are JF% ; 

S\ S", S"', etc., are a numerous &et, taken at random 
from amoug the M^s : 

Hence, probably and ajoproximaUly, the proportion r of 
the S'a are P'b. 

As an example, take this : — 

A little moxe than half of all human births are males ; 
Hence, probably a little over half of all the birtiis in New 
York during any one year are males. 

We have now no longer to deal with a mere probable 
inference, but with a prc^abh approxifnate inference. 

* In case (n -f l)r is a whole number, q has equal Talnet tia msm 
(« 4* l)** and form a (» -|- l)r — 1. 
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This conception ifi a somewhat complicated one, meaning 
that the probabilitj is greater according as the limits of 
approzimatioii are wider, conformably to the mathemati- 
cal expression for the yalaes of q. 

This conclusion has no meaning at all unless there be 
more than one instance ; and it has liardl/ any meaning 
unless the instances are somewhat numerous. When 
this is the case, there is a more convenient way of ob- 
taining (not exactly, but quite near enough for all practi- 
cal purposes) either a single value of q or the sum of 
soocessive yalues from m^ifii to m = fns incIusiTe. The 
rde is first to calculate two quantities which may con- 
Yeniently be called and tg according to these form- 
ulae;— 

„ rw| — (n-f l)r l^,m^^(n-f 1) r 

^ ^2nr{l—r) ^ V2nr (1 — r) 

▼here fn^ > mi. Either or both the quantities ^ and if 

maj be negative. Next with each of these quantities 
enter the table below, and take out ^ Sti and ^ 6^ and 
give each the same sign as the t from which it is deriyed. 
Then 
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i 


et 


0.0 


0.000 


0.1 


0.112 


0.2 


0.223 


0.3 


0.329 


0.4 


0.428 


0.5 


0.520 


0.6 


0.604 


0.7 


0.678 


0.8 


0.742 


0.9 


0.797 


1.0 


0.843 



1 


8f 




t 


et 


1.0 


0.843 




2.0 


0.99532 


1.1 


0.880 




2.1 


0.99702 


1.2 


0.910 




2.2 


0.99814 


1.3 


0 934 








1.4 


0.952 




2.4 


0.99931 


1.6 


0.966 




2.5 


0.99959 


1.6 


0.976 




2.6 


0.99976 


1.7 


0.984 




2.7 


0.99987 


1.8 


0.989 




2.8 


0.99992 


1.9 


0.993 




2.9 


0.99996 


2.0 


0.995 




3.0 


0.99998 



t 


e 


4 


0.999999989 


5 


0.9999999999984 


6 


0.999999999999999982 


7 


D.999999999999999999999958 



In rough calculations we may take Ot equal to f f or f 

less than 0.7, and as equal to uniti/ for any value above 
t = 1.4. 

The principle of statistical deduction is that these two 
proportions, — namely, that of the P's among the J8f*B, 

and that of the P's among the /S^s, — are probably and 
approximately equal. If, then, this principle justifies our 
inferring the value of the second proportion from the 
known value of the first, it equally justifies our inferring 
tiie value of the first from that of the second, if the first 
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is unknown but the second has been observed. We 
thus obtaiu the fuilowiug iorm of iufereuce : — 

FOBM V. 

Induction* 

S', S", S'^', etc., fonn a numerous set taken at random 
from amonf]: the M^s ; 

S', S'^, S^", etc,, are found to be — the proportion p of 
them — P'b: 

Hence, probaMff and ajtproximatelff the same proportion, p, 
of the Jf' 8 are P's. 

Tlie following are examples. From a bag of coffee a 
handful is taken out, and found to have nine tenths of 
the beans perfect ; whence it is inferred that about nine- 
tenths of all the beans in the bag are probably perfect. 
The United States Census of 1870 shows that of native 
white children under one year old, there were 478,774 
males to 463,320 females ; while of colored children of 
the same age there were 75,985 males to 76,637 females. 
We infer that generally there is a larger proportion of 
female births among negroes than among whites. 

When the ratio p is uniti/ or zeroy the inference is an 
ordinary induction ; and 1 ask leave to extend the term 
iuductiou to all such inference, whatever be the value of 
p. It is, in fact, inferring from a sample to the whole 
lot sampled. These two forms of inference, statistical 
deduction and induction, plainly depend upon the same 
principle of equality of ratios, so that their validity is the 
same. Yet the nature of the probability in the two cases 
is very different. In the statistical deduction, we know 
that among the whole body of J/'s the proportion of P's 
is p ; we say, then, that the 8^b being random drawings 
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of IT'b are probably P*b in about the same proportion, 

— and though this may happen not to be so, yet at any 
rate, on continuing the drawing sufficiently, our pre- 
diction of the ratio will be yindicated at last. On the 
other hand, in induction we say that the proportion p of 
the sample being i^'s, probably there is about the same 
proportion in the whole lot; or at least, if this happens 
not to be 80, then on continuing the drawings the in- 
ference will be, not tfindieaUd as in the other case, but 
modified so as to become true. The deduction, then, 
is probable in this sense, that though its conclusion may 
in a particular case be falsified, yet similar conclusions 
(with the same ratio p) would generally prove approxi- 
mately true*; while the induction Is probable in this 
sense, that though it may happen to give a false con- 
clusion, yet in most cases in which the same precept of 
inference was followed, a different and approximately 
true inference (with the right value of p) would be 
drawn. 

IV. 

Before going any further with the study of Form V., 
I wish to join to it another extremely analogous form. 

We often speak of one thing being very much like 
another, and thus apply a vague quantity to resemblance. 
Even if qualities are not subject to exact numeration, 
we may conceive them to be approximately measurable. 
We may then measure resemblance by a scale of num- 
bers from zero up to unity. To say that S has a 
l-likeness to a P will mean that it has every character 
of a P, and consequently is a P. To say that it has a 
0-likeness will imply total dissimilarity. We shall then 
be able to reason as follows:— 
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FORM IL (hit). 
Simple probabU deduction m depti. 

Every JIf has the simple mark P; 
The S'a have an r-Ukeness to the M'b : 
Hence, the probability is r that eveiy SimP* 

It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to addaoe an 
example of rach kind of inference, for the reason that 
rimpU mark$ are not known to ns. We may, however, 

illustrate the coraplcx probable deduction in depth (the 
general46rm of wliich it is not worth while to set down) 
as follows : I foiget whether, in the ritualistic churches, 
a bell is tinkled at the eleyation of the Host or not. 
Knowing, however, that the services resemble somewhat 
decidedly those of the Roman Mass, I think that it is not 
unlikely that the bell is used in the ritualistic, as in the 
Soman, eburcbes. 
We shall also have the following : — 

FORM IV. (his). 

StaUitieal deduOian in d 




Every M has, for example, the numeroue luaiks P', 
P"', etc. 
S has an r-likeness to the JkTs : 

Hence, probably and afiprozimaielj, iShas the proportion r 
«f the marks P', P P'", etc. 

For example, we know that the French and Italians 
are a good deal alike in their ideas, characters, tempera- 
ments, genius, customs, institutions, etc, while they also 
differ yery markedly in all these respects. Suppose, then, 
that I know a boy who is going to make a short trip 
through France and Italy ; I can safely predict that 
among the really numerous though relativelj few res- 
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pects in which he will be able to compare the two people, 

about the same degree of resemblance will be found. 

Both these modes of inference are clearly deductive. 
When r = 1, they reduce to Barbara.^ 

Corresponding to induction, we have the following 
mode of inference: — 

FORM V. {bis). 

Sypothem. 

J/ has, for example, the numerous marks P', -P', P'^\ etc 
S has the proportion r of the marks P'j P'^y P'"y etc. : 
Hence, probably and approximately, iShas an r-likeuess to M, 

Thus, we know, that the ancient Mound-builders of 
North America present, in all those respects in which we 
have been able to make the comparison, a limited degree 

of resemblance with the Pueblo Indians. The inference 
is, then, that in all respects there is about the same de- 
gree of resemblance between these races. 

If I am permitted the extended sense which I haye 
given to the word " induction," this argument is simply 
an induction respecting qualities instead of respecting 

' 1 When «* ss 0, the hut form becomes 

Jf has all the marks P; 

S has no mark of M : 

Hence, >S^ has none of the marks P. 

Wlion the universe of marks is unlimited (see a note appended to this 
pajKT for an explanation of this expression), the only way in which two 
terms can f lil to have a common mark is by their tnij:other filling the uni- 
versu of things ; and consei^uently this form then becomea, 

ifisP; 

Every non--S^ is if: 
Hence, every non-iS^ is P, 

Tliis is one of De Hoik's synpgbmB. ' 

In putting rssO in Form II. (bis) it must be noted that* since P is 
aim^ in depth, to say that j9 is not Pis to say that it haa no mark of P. 
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things. In point of fact P', P", F'"f etc. constitute a 
random sample of the characters of My and the ratio r 

of them being found to belong to the same ratio of all 
the cliaracterb of M are concluded to belong to Tliis 
kind of argument, however, as it actually occm*8, diifers 
very much from induction, owing to the impossibility 
of simply counting qualities as individual things are 
counted. Characters have to be weighed rather than 
counted. Thus, antimony is bluish-gray: that is a char- 
acter. Bismuth is a sort of rose-gray; it is decidedly 
different from antimony in color, and yet not so very 
different as gold, silver, copper, and tin are. 

I call this induction of characters hypothetie v\ferenee^ 
or, briefly, hypothec. This is perhaps not a very happy 
designation, yet it is difficult to find a better. Tiic term 
"hypothesis" has many well established and distinct 
meanings. Among these is that of a proposition believed 
in because its consequences agree with experience. This 
is the sense in which Newton used the word wlicn he 
said, Hypotheses non fingo. He meant that he was merely 
giving a general formula for the motions of the lieavenly 
bodies, but was not undertaking to mount to the causes 
of the acceleration they exhibit. The inferences of 
Kepler, on the other hand, were hypotheses in tliis sense; 
for he traced, out the miscellaneous consequences of the 
supposition that Mars moved in an ellipse , with the sun 
at the focus, and showed tliat both the longitudes and the 
latitudes resulting from this tlieory were sucli as agreed 
with observation. These two components of the motion 
were observed ; the third, that of approach to or regression 
from the earth, was supposed. Now, if in Form V. (his) 
we put r = 1, the inference is the drawing of a hypothesis 
in this sense. I take the liberty of extending the use of 
the word by permitting r to have any value from zero to 
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unity. The term is certainly not all that could be de- 
sired ; for the word hypothesis^ as ordinarily used, carries 
with it a suggestion of uncertainty, and of something to 
be superseded, which does not belong at all to my use of 
it. But we must use existing language as best we may, 
balancing the reasons for and against any mode of ex- 
pression, for none is perfect ; at least the term is not 
so utterly misleading as "analogy" would be, and with 
proper explanation it will, I Lope, be understood. 

The following examples will illustrate the distinction 
between statistical deduction, induction, and hypothesis. 
If I wished to order a font of type expressly for the 
printing of this book, knowing, as I do, that in all Eng- 
lish writing the letter e occurs oftener than any other 
letter, I should want more in my font than other 
letters. For what is true of fdi other English writing is 
no doubt true of these papers. This is a statistical de- 
duction. But then the words used in logical writings are 
rather pccuUar, and a good deal of use is made of single 
letters. I might, then, count tlie number of occurrences 
of the different letters upon a dozen or so pages of the 
manuscript, and thence conclude the relative amounts of 
the different kinds of type required in the font. Tliat 
would be inductive inference. If now I were to order 
the font, and if, after some days, I were to receive a box 
containing a large number of little paper pai*cels of very 
different sizes, I should naturally infer that this was the 
font of types I had ordered ; and this would be hypothetic 
inference. Again, if a dispatch in cipher is captured, and 
it is found to be written with twenty-six characters, one 
of which occurs much more frequently than any of the 
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oQieni, we are at onoe led to snppoee that each charao- 

ter represents a letter, and that the one occurring so fre- 
quently stands for e. This is also hypothetic inference. 

We are thus led to divide all probable reasoning into 
deductiye and ampliative, and further to divide ampliative 
reasoning into induction and hypothesis. In deductive 
reasoning, though the predicted ratio may be wrong in a 
limited number of dravingSy yet it will be approximately 
Terified in a larger number. In ampliative reasoning the 
ratio may be wrong, because the inference is based on but 
a limited number of instances ; but on enlarging the 
sample the ratio will be changed till it becomes approxi- 
mately correct. In induction, the instances drawn at 
random are numerable tilings ; in hypothesis they are 
characters, which arc not capable of strict enumeration, 
but have to be otherwise estimated. 

This classification of probable inference is connected 
with a preference for the copula of inclusion over those 
used by Miss Ladd and by Mr. Mitchell.^ De Morgan 
established eight forms of simple propositions ; and from 
a purely formal point of view no one of these has a right 
to be considered as more fundamental than any other. 
But formal logic must not be too purely formal ; it must 
represent a fact of psychology, or else it is in danger of 
degenerating into a mathematical recreation. The cate* 
gorical proposition, ^^every man is mortal,'' is but a modifi- 
cation of the hypothetical proposition, " if humanity, then 
mortality and since tlie very first conception from which 
logic springs is that one proposition follows from another, 
I hold that '4f ji, then jB" should be taken as the typical 
form of judgment. Time flows ; and, in time, from one 
state of belief (represented by the premises of an argu- 

1 I do not here speak of Mr. Jevoos, tiecanae my oljeotion to tiie oc^nla 
«l id«iitity it of a loaewliat different kind. 
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meut) another (represented by its conclusion) is de- 
yeloped. Logic arises from this circumBtance, without 
which we could not learn anything nor correct any 

opinion. To say that an inference is correct is to say 
that if the premises are true the conclusion is also true ; 
or that every possible state of things in whicli the prem- 
ises should bo true would be included among the }X)ssibl6 
states of things in which the conclusion would he true. 
We are tlms led to the copula of inclusion. But the 
main characteristic of the relation of inclusion is that it 
is transitive, — that is, that what is included in some- 
thing included in anything is itself included in that 
thing ; or, that if J. is aud B is then A is 0, We 
thus get Barbara as the primitive type of inference. 
Now in Barbara we have a Bule^ a Case under the Bule, 
aud the inference of the Beavlt of that rule in that case. 
For example: — 

Rule, All men are mortal; 
Com. Enoch was a man. 
Re9uU. Enoch was mortaL 

The cognition of a rule is not necessarily conscious, 

but is of the nature of a habit, acquired or congenital. 
The cognition of a case is of the general nature of a 
sensation ; that is to say, it is something which comes 
up into present consciousness. The cognition of a result 
is of the nature of a decision to act in a particular way 
on a given occasion.^ In point of fact, a syllogism in 
Barbara virtually takes place when we irritate the foot 
of a decapitated frog. The connection between the af- 
ferent and efferent nerve, whatever it may be, constitutes 
a nervous habit, a rule of action, which is the physio- 

^ See my paper on ** How to make oar ideas dear." — Popular Sdmm 
MmUUy, January, 1878. 
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logical analogue of the major premise. The disturbance 
of the ganglionic equilibrium, owing to the irritationi 19 
the physiological form of that which, psychologically con- 
sidered, is a sensation ; and, logically considered, is the 
occurrence o£ a case. The explosion through the efferent 
nerve is the physiological form of tliat which psychology 
cally is a volition, and logically the inference of a result. 
When we pass from the lowest to the highest forms of 
inervation, the physioloi^ical equivalents escape our ob- 
servation ; but, psychologically, we still have, first, habit, 
—which in its highest form is understanding, and which 
corresponds to the major premise of Barhara ; we have, 
second, feeling, or present consciousness, corresponding 
to the minor premise of Barbara; and we have, third, 
volition, corresponding to the conclusion of the same 
mode of syllogism. Although these analogies, like all 
very broad generalizations, may seem very fanciful at 
first sight, yet the more the reader reflects upon them 
tiie more profoundly true I am confident they will appear. 
They give a significance to the ancient system of formal 
logic which no other can at all share. 

Deduction proceeds from Rule and Case to Result ; it 
is the formula of Volition. Induction proceeds from Case 
and Result to Rule ; it is the formula of the formation of 
a habit or general conception, — a process which, psycho- 
logically as well as logically, depends on the repetition of 
instances or sensations. Hypothesis proceeds from Rule 
and Result to Case ; it is the formula of the acquirement 
of secondary sensation, — a process by which a confused 
concatenation of predicates is brought into order under 
a synthetizing predicate. 

We usually conceive Nature to be perpetually making 
deductions in Barbara. This is our natural and anthro- 
pomorphic metaphysics. We conceive that there are 
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Laws of Nature, which are her Rules or major premises. 
We conceive that Cases arise under these laws; these 
cases consist in the predication, or occarrence, of causes, 

which are the middle terms of the syllogisms. And, 
finally, we conceive that the occurrence of these causes, 
by virtue of the laws of Nature, result in effects which 
are the conclusions of the syllogisms. Conceiving of 
nature in this way, we naturally conceive of science as 
having three tasks, — (1) the discovery of Laws, which 
is accomplished by induction ; (2) the discovery of Causes, 
which is accomplished by hypothetic inference ; and (3) 
the prediction of Effects, which is accomplished by de- 
duction. It appears to mc to be highly useful to select 
a system of logic which shall preserve all these natural 
conceptions. 

It may be added that, generally speaking, the conclu- 
sions of Hypothetic Inference cannot be arrived at in- 
ductively, because their truth is not susceptible of direct 
observation in single cases. Nor can the conclusions of 
Inductions, on account of their generality, be reached by 
hypothetic inference. For instance, any historical fact, 
as that Napoleon Bonaparte once lived, is a hypothesis ; 
we believe the fact, because it« effects — I mean current 
tradition, the histories, the monuments, etc. — are ob- 
served. But no mere generalization of observed facts 
could ever teach us that Napoleon lived. So we induc- 
tively infer that every particle of matter gravitates toward 
every other. Hypothesis might lead to this result for 
any given pair of particles, but it never could show that 
the law was universaL 

VL 

We now come to the consideration of the Rules which 
have to be followed in order to make valid and strong 
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Inductions and Hypotheses. These rules can all be re- 
duced to a single one ; namely, that the statistical deduo- 
tloii of which the Induction or Hypothesis is the inyersion, 
must be valid and strong. 

We have seen that Inductions and Hypotheses are in- 
ferences from the conclusion and one premise of a sta- 
tistical syllogism to the other premise. In the case of 
hypothesis, this syllogism is called the explanatum. Thus 
in one of the examples used above, we suppose the cryp- 
tograph to be an English cipher, because, as we say, this 
explaini the observed phenomena that there are about 
two dozen characters, that one occurs more frequently 
than the rest, especially at the ends of words, etc. The 
explanation is, — 

Simple English ciphers have certain peculiarities ; 

This is a simple English cipher : 

Hence, this necessarily has these peenharities. 

This explanation is present to the mind of the reasoner, 
too ; so much so, that we commonly say that the hypo- 
thesis is adopted for the sake of the explanation. Of 
induction we do not, in ordinary language, say that it 
explains phenomena; still, the statistical deduction, of 
which it is the inversion, plays, in a general way, the 
same part as the explanation in hypothesis. From a 
barrel of apples, that I am thinking of buying, I draw 
out three or four as a sample. If I find the sample some- 
what decayed, I ask myself, in ordinary langnage, not 
" Why is this ? but « How is this ? " And I answer 
that it probably comes from nearly all the apples in the 
barrel being in bad condition. The distinction between 
the Why " of hypothesis and the How " of induction 
is not very great ; both ask for a statistical syllogism, of 
which the observed fact bhall be the conclusion, the 
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known conditions of the obserration one premise, and 
the inductiTe or hypothetio inference the other. This 
statistical syllogism may be conyenientlj termed the ex- 
planatory syllogism. 

In order that an induction or hypothesis should have 
any validity at all, it is requisite that the explanatory 
syllogism should be a valid statistical deduc^on. Its 
conclusion must not merely follow from the premises, 
but follow from them upon the principle of probability* 
The inversion of wdinary syllogism does not give rise 
to an induction or hypothesis. The statistical syllogism 
of Form IV. is invertible, because it proceeds upon the 
principle of an approximate eqxiality between the ratio 
of jP's in the whole class and the ratio in a well-drawn 
sample, and because equality is a convertible relation. 
But ordinary syllogism is based upon the property of the 
relation of containing and contained, and that is not a 
convertible relation. There is, however, a way in which 
ordinary syllogism may be inverted; namely, the con- 
clusion and either of the premises may be interchanged 
by negativing each of them. This is the way in which 
the indirect, or apagogical,^ figures of syllogism are de- 
rived from the first, and in which the rnodm toUens is 
derived from the modus panens. The following schemes 
show this : — 

Mrst Figure. 

Bule. AllJlfisP; 
Case. S is M: 
ResuU. 8 is P. 

Second Figure. Third Figure, 

Bule. AU is P ; Denial of Besult. S is not P $ 

2>enial of Besult 3 IB not F: Case. SiaM: 
Denial of Case. Sis not M DenMofSule. Some If is 

not P. 

^ f lom tg^agogt, AmtoUe's name for the redwtio ad absurdum. 
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ModuB Panem. 

BuU» If ^ iB tnie» (7i8 trne; 
Ceue, In a certain case A is troes 
EesuU* *\ la that case C is trae. 



Modus Tollens, 

Bute, H A \b trae, C is 
troe; 

Denial of Eesv If . In a certain 
case C is not true : 

JDenial of Com, .*. In that 
case A is not true. 



Modu8 Innominatua, 

Case. In a certain case A it 
true; 

Denial of Result. In that case 
C is not true : 

Denial of Ride. If uiistme^ 
C is not necessarily true. 



Now suppose we ask oaTselves what wonid be the re- 
sult of thus apagogically inverting a btatistical deduction. 
Let UB takoy for example, Form I Y : — 

The iS's are a numerous random sample of the Jfs ; 

The proportion r of the JTs are -Ps : 

Heuce^ probably about the proportion r of the iS's are P's. 

The ratio r, as we have already noticed, is not neces- 
sarily perfectly definite ; it may be only known to have 

a certain maximum or minimum ; in fact, it may have 
any kind of indeterminacy. Of all possible values be- 
tween 0 and 1, it admits of some and excludes others. 
The logical negative of the ratio r is, therefore, itself a 
ratio, which we may name p ; it admits of every value 
which r excludes, and excludes every value of which r 
admits. Transposing, then, the major premise and con- 
clusion of our statistical deduction, and at the same time 
denying both, we obtain the following inverted form : — 
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The *S's are a numerous random sample of the ilf's ; 

The proportion p of the *S's are I^'s : 

Hence^ probably about the proportion p of the M's are P's.^ 

But this coincides with the formula of Induction. 
Again, let ns apagogically invert the statistical deduction 

of Form IV. (bis). This form is, — 

Every M has, for example^ the numerous marks P', I^', 

Fff', etc. 

S has an r-likeness to the 3f 's : 

Hence, probably and approximately, S has the proportion 
r of the marks P', F";F'", etc 

Transposing the minor premise and conclusion, at the 
same time denying both, we get the inverted form, — 

Eveiy M has, for example, the numerous marks P', 
F"', etc. 

8 has the proportion p of the marks P', P", P"', etc : 

Hence, probably and approximately; S has a /)-likeness to 
the class of 's* 

This coincides with the formula of Hypothesis. Thus 
we see that Induction and Hypothesis are nothing but 
the apagogical inversions of statistical deductions. Ac- 
cordingly, when r is taken as 1, so that p is ^^less than 1,'* 
or when r is taken as 0, so that p is " mure than 0," the 
induction degenerates into a syllogism of the third figure 
and the hypothesis into a syllogism of the second figure. 

^ The conclusion of the statistical deduction Is here ntgaided as being 
"the proportion r of the an Ps»" and the words "probaUy aboat** 
as indicating the modality with which this conclusion is drawn and held 
for trne. . It would he equaUy tme to- consider the "prohably about" as 
forming part of the contents of the conclusion ; only from that point of 
view the inference ceases to he prohaUe, and becomes rigidly necessary, 
and its apagogical inversion is slso a neoessaiy inference presenting no 
particular interest 
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In these special cases, there is no yerj essential difference 

between the mode of reasoning in the direct and in tlie 
apagogical form. But, in general, while the probabilitjr 
of the two forms is precisely the same, — in this sense, 
that for any fixed proportion of P*s among the M*B 
(or of marks of aS"s among tlic marks of the IWs) the 
probability of any given error in the concluded value is 
precisely the same in the indirect as it is in tlie direct 
form, — yet there is this striking difference, that a multi- 
plication of instances will in the one case confirm, and 
in the other modify^ the concluded value o£ the ratio. 

We are thus led to another form for our rule of validity 
of ampliative inference; namely, instead of saying that 
the explanatory syllogism must be a good probable de- 
duction, we may say that the syllogism of which the 
induction or hypothesis is the apagogical modification 
(in the traditional language of logic, the reduction) must 
be valid. 

Probable inferences, though valid, may still differ in 
their strength. A probable deduction has a greater or 
less probable error in the concluded ratio. When r is a 
definite number the probable error is also definite ; but 

as a general rule we can only assign maximum and mini- 
mum values of the probable error. The probable error 
is, in fact, — 



where n is the number of independent instances. The 

same formula gives the probable error of an induction or 
hypothesis ; only that in these cases, r being wholly inde- 
terminate, the minimum value is zerOf and the maximum 
is obtained by putting r 8= 
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vn. 

Although the rule given aboTe really contains all the 
condidons to which InductioiiB and Hyi^theses need to 
conform, yet inasmuch as there are many delicate quesr 
tions in regard to the application of it, and particularly 
since it is of that nature that a violation of it, if not 
too gross, may not absolutely destroy the virtue of the 
reasoning, a somewhat detailed study of its requirements 
in regard to each of the premises of the argument is still 
needed. 

The first premise of a scientific inference is that certain 
things (in the case of induction) or certain characters 
(in the case of hypothesis) consiitnte a fairly chosen 
sample of the class of things or the run of characters 
from which they have been drawn. 

The rule requires that the sample should be drawn at 
random and independently from the whole lot sampled. 
That is to say, the sample must be taken according to a 
precept or method which, being applied over and over 
again indefinitely^ would in the long run result in the 
drawing of any one set of instances as often as any other 
set of the same number. 

The needfulness of this rule is obvious ; the difficulty 
is to know how we are to carry it out. The usual method 
is mentally to run over the lot of objects or characters to 
be sampled, abstracting our attention from their peculi- 
arities, and arresting ourselves at this one or that one 
from motives wholly unconnected with those peculiarities. 
But this abstention from a further determination of our 
choice often demands an effort of the will that is beyond 
our strength ; and in that case a mechanical contrivance 
may be called to our aid. We may, for example, number 
all the objects of the lot, and then draw numbers by 
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means of a roulette, or other Buch instrument. We may 
even go so far as to say that this method is the type of 
all random drawing ; for when we abstract our attention 
from the peculiarities of objectB, the psjchologists tell us 
that what we do is to substitute for the images of sense 
certain mental signs, and when we proceed to a random 
and arbitrary choice among these abstract objects we are 
goyemed by fortuitous determinations of the nervous sys- 
tem, which in this ease serves the purpose of a roulette. 

The drawing of objects at random is an act in which 
honesty is called for ; and it is often hard enough to be 
sure that we have dealt honestly with ourselres in the 
matter, and still more hard to be satisfied of the honesty 
of another. Accordingly, one method of sampling has 
come to be preferred in argumentation ; namely, to take 
of the class to be sampled all the objects of which we 
htRre a sufficient knowledge. Sampling is, however, a 
real art, well deserving an extended study by itself : to 
enlarge upon it here would lead us aside from our main 
purpose. 

Let us rather ask what wHl he the effect upon inductive 

inference of an imperfection in the strictly random char- 
acter of the sampling. Suppose that, instead of using 
such a precept of selection that any one M would in the 
long run be chosen as often as any other, we used a 
precept which would give a preference to a certain half 
of the M^s, so that they would be drawn twice as often 
as the rest. If we were to draw a numerous sample by 
such a precept, and if we were to find that the proportion 
p of the sample consisted of P*s, the inference that we 
should be regularly entitled to make would be, that among 
all the Jf' 8, counting the preferred half for two each, the 
proportion p would be P's. But this regular inductive 
inference being granted, from it we could deduce by 
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arithmetic the further conclusion that, counting the M^s 
for one each, the proportion of F's among them must 
0> being over |) lie between | p + J and f p — ^. Hence, 
if more than two thirds of the instances drawn by the use 
of the false precept were found to be P's, we should be 
entitled to conclude that more than half of all the J/'s 
were F% Thus, without allowing ourseWes to be led 
away into a mathematical discussion, we can easily see 
that, in general, an imperfection of that kind in the 
random character of the sampling will only weaken the 
inductive conclusion, and render the concluded ratio less 
determinate, but will not necessarily destroy the force 
of the argument completely. In particular, when p ap- 
proximates towards 1 or 0, the effect of the imperfect 
sampling will be but slight. 

Nor must we lose sight of the constant tendency of tj^e 
inductive process to correct itself. This is of its essence. 
This is the marvel of it. The probability of its conclusion 
only consists in the fact that if the true value of the ratio 
sought has not been reached, an extension of the induc- 
tive process will lead to a closer approximation. Thus, 
even though doubts may be entertained whether one se- 
lection of instances is a random one, yet a different se- 
lection, made by a difirei*ent metliod, will be likely to vary 
from the normal in a different way, and if the ratios 
derived from such different selections are nearly equal, 
they may be presumed to be near the truth. This con- 
sideration makes it extremely advantageous in all ampli- 
ative reasoning to fortify one method of investigation by 
another.^ Still we must not allow ourselves to trust so 

1 Thk I coneeiTe to Im ill tlio tnitli thoe Is in the doctrine of Bteon 
and Mill r^giudiDg different Methode of Experimental Inquit y. The main 
proposition of Bacon and Mi]l*i doetrine is, that in order to prove that all 
JTa ssB F9, we should not only take landom instances ol tho JTs and 
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much to this virtue of induction as to relax our efforts 
towards making our drawings of instances as random 
and independent as we can. For if we infer a ratio from 
a number of different inductions, the magnitude of its 
probable error will depend very much more on the worst 
tlian on the best inductions used. 

We have, thus far, supposed that although the selection 
of instances is not exactly regular, yet the precept fol- 
lowed is such that every unit of the lot would eventually 
get drawn. But very often it is impracticable so to draw 
our instances, for the reason that a part of the lot to be 
sampled is absolutely inaccessible to our powers of obseN 
vation. If we want to know whether it will be profit- 
able to opeu a mine, we sample the ore ; but in advance 
of onr mining operations, we can obtain only what ore 
lies near the surface. Then, simple induction becomes 
worthless, and another method must be resorted to. Sup- 
pose we wish to make an induction r^arding a series 
of events extending from the distant past to the distant 
future ; only those events of the series which occur within 
the period of time over which available history extends 
can be taken as instances. Within this period we may 
find that the events of the class in question present some 
uniform character ; yet how do we know but this uni- 
formity was suddenly estabhshed a little while heioifQ the 
history commenced, or will suddenly break up a little 
while after it terminates ? Now, whether the uniformity 

ezunlne them to see that they aie Fs, hat we ahoald also take inatanoee 
of not-^s and examine them to see that they are not-if 'e. This is an 
ezoeUent my of fortifying one indactbn hy another, when it is applicaUe; 
hat it is entirely inapplicahle when r has any other valae than 1 or 0. 
For, in general, there is no oonneetion hetween the proportion of Jf 's that 
an Pa and the proportion of non-Fs that are non-if 's. A veiy small 
proportion of calves may be monstroeities, and yet a very laige proportion 
of monstrosities may he calyes. 
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observed consists (1) in a mere resemblance between all 
the pheuomena, or (2) in their consisting of a disorderly 
mizture of two kinds in a certain constant proportion, or 
(3) in the character of the events heing a mathematical 

function of the time of occurrence, — in any of these cases 
we can make use of an apagoge from the following proba- 
ble deduction : — 

Within the period of time 3^ a certain event P occurs ; 
iSf is a period of time taken at random from M, and more 

than half as long : 

Heuce^ probably the event JP will occur within the time S. 

Inverting this deduction, we have the following ampli- 
ative inference : — 

i9 is a period ci tame taken at random from M, and move 
than half as long ; 

The event F does not happen in the time S : 
Hence, probably the event jP does not happen in the 
period JIL 

The probabilitj of the conclusion consists in this, that 
we here follow a precept of inference* which, if it la very 
often applied, will more than half the time lead us right. 

Analogous reasoning would obviously apply to any por- 
tion of an unidimensional continuum, which might be 
similar to periods of time. This is a sort of logic which 
is often applied by physicists in what is called extrapola' 
tion of an empirical law. As compared with a typical 
induction, it is obviously an excessively weak kind of in- 
ference. AltliOQgh indispensable in almost every branch 
of science, it can lead to no solid conclusions in regard to 
what is remote from the field of direct perception, unless 
it be bolstered up in certain ways to which we shall have 
occasion to refer farther on. 
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Let us now consider another class of diflficultics in 
regard to the rule that the samples must be diawn at 
random and independently. In the first place, what if 
the lot to be sampled be infinite in number T In wbat 
sense could a random sample be taken from a lot like 
that? A random sample is one taken according to a 
method tliat would, in the long mn, draw anj one object 
as often as any other. In what sense can snch drawing 
be made from an infinite class ? The answer is not far 
to seek. Conceive a cardboard disk revolving in its own 
plane about its centre, and pretty accurately balanced, 
so that when put into rotation it shall be about ^ as likely 
to come to rest in any one position as in any other ; and 
let a fixed pointer indicate a position on the disk: the 
number of points on the circumference is infinite, and on 
rotating the disk repeatedly the pointer enables us to 
make a selection from this infinite number. This means 
merely that although the points are innumerable, yet 
there is a certain order among them that enables us to 
run them through and pick from them as from a very 
numerous collection. In such a case, and in no other, 
can an infinite lot be sampled. But it would be equally 
true to say that a finite lot can be sampled only on 
condition tliat it can be regarded as equivalent to an 
infinite lot. For the random sampling of a finite class 
supposes the possibility of drawing out an object, throw- 
ing it back, and continuing this process indefinitely ; so 
that what is really sampled is not the finite collection of 
things, but the unlimited number of possible drawings. 

But though there is thus no insuperable difficulty in 
sampling an infinite lot, yet it must be remembered that 
the conclusion of inductive reasoning only consists in the 

1 I say dbouit becanae the doottine of prolMiliilily only deals with ap* 
proximate eraluationa. 
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approximate evaluation of a ratio^ so that it never can 
authorize us to conclude that in an infinite lot sampled 
there exists no single exception to a rule. Although all 
the planets are found to gravitate toward one another, 
tliis affords not the slightest direct reason for denying 
that among the innumerable orbs of heaven tliere maj 
be some which exert no such force. Although at no 
point of space where we have yet been have we found 
any possibility of motion in a fourth dimension, yet this 
does not tend to show (by simple induction, at least) 
that space has absolutely but three dimensions. Although 
all the bodies we have had the opportunity of examining 
appear to obey the law of inertia, this does not prove 
that atoms and atoniicules arc snbject to the same law. 
Such conclusions must be reached, if at all, in some 
other way than by simple induction. This latter may 
show that it is unlikely that, in my lifetime or yours, 
things so extraordinary sliould be found, but do not war- 
rant extending the prediction into the indehnite future. 
And experience shows it is not safe to predict that such 
and such a fact will never be met with. 

If the different instances of the lot sampled are to 
be drawn independently, as the rule requires, then the 
fact that an instance has been drawn once must not 
prevent its being drawn again. It is true that if the 
objects remaining unchosen are very much more numer- 
ous than those selected, it makes practically no difference 
whether they have a chance of being drawn again or not, 
since that chance is in any case very small. Proba- 
bility is wholly an affair of approximate, not at all of 
exact, measurement ; so that when the class sampled is 
very large, there is no need of considering wliether ob- 
jects can be drawn more than once or not. But in what 
is known as/^ reasoning from analogy," the class sam- 
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pled IS small, and no instance is taken twice. For ex- 
ample : we know that of the major planets the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn revolve oq their axes, and 
we conclude that the remaining four, Mercury, Venus, 
Uranus, and Neptune, probably do the like. This is 
essentially dilTcrcnt from an inference from what has 
been found in drawings made hitherto, to what will be 
found in indefinitely numerous drawings to be made 
hereafter. Our premises here are that the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn arc a random saniplc of a natural 
class of major planets, — a class which, though (so far 
as we know) it is very small, yet may be very extensive, 
comprising whatever there may be that revolves in a 
circular orbit around a great sun, is nearly splicrical, 
shines with reflected light, is very large, etc. Now the 
examples of major planets that we can examine all ro- 
tate on their axes; whence we suppose that Mercury, 
Venus, Uranus, and Neptune, since they possess, so far 
as we know, all the properties common to tlie natural 
class to which the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn be- 
long, possess this property likewise. The points to be 
observed are, first, that any small class of things may be 
regarded as a mere sample of an actual or possible large 
class having the same properties and subject to the same 
conditions; second, that while we do not know what all 
these properties and conditions are, we do know some of 
them, which some may be considered as a random sam- 
ple of all ; third, that a random selection without re- 
placement from a small class may be regarded as a true 
random selection from that infinite class of which the 
finite class is a random selection. Tlic formula of the 
analogical inference presents, therefore, three premises, 
thus:— - 
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*S^', S*', S"' are a random sample of some unde£ned class ^ 
of whose characters P', J^" are samples. 
Q is P', P'', B". 

S", Sf", are B'b. 
Hence^ Q is an ^. 

We have evidently here an induction and an hypothe- 
sis followed by a deduction ; thus, — 



Every X is, for example, F', 
jP", P'", etc. 

Q is found to be F^, F", 
Pff, etc 

Hence, hypothetically, Q is 
an X. 



S', S^', S'^', etc., are samples 
of the X'a. 

SI, Sff, S'", etc, are loand 
to be B*B. 

Hence, inductively, every X 
is an i?. 



Hence, deductively, Q is an H,* 

An argument from analogy may be strengthened by 
the addition of instance after instance to the premises, 
until it* loses its ampliativo character by the exhaustion 

of the class and becomes a mere deduction of that kind 
called complete induction, in which, however, some shadow 

* That this is really a con ect analysis of the reasoning can be sliowii by 
the theory of probabilitiea. For the ezpresaion 

ptql * Ttpl * (l»H-ir4-g-i-p)l 

expresses at once the probabihty of two events ; namely, it expresses 
first the probability that of ;? + objects drawn without replaccracnt 
from a lot consisting of p -\- tt objects having the character Ji together 
with q -\- p not having this character, the number of those drawn having 
this character will be p ; and second, the same expression denotes the 
probability that if among p ir -\- q -\- p objects drawn at random from 
an infinite class (containing no matter what proportion of ^'s to non-^s), 
it happens that p -\- tt have the character B, then among any p '\- q o( 
them, designated at random, p will have the same character. Thus we 
see that the chances in reference to drawing without replacement from ft 
finite class are precisely the same as those in reference to a daas which 
has been drawn at random horn. «a infinito daas. 
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of the inductive character remains, as this name im- 
plies. 

vm. 

Take any human heing, at random, — say Qnecn Eliz- 
abeth. Now a little more tlian half of all the human 
beings who Iiaye ever existed have been males; but it 
does not follow that it is a little more likely than not 
that Queen Elizabeth was a male, since we know she was 
a woman. Nor, i£ we had selected Julius Caesar, would 
it be only a little more likely than not that he was a 
male. It is tme that if we were to go on drawing at 
random an indefmite number of instances of human be- 
ings, a slight excess over one-half would be males. But 
that which constitutes the probability of an inference is 
the proportion of true conclusions among all those which 
could be derived from the same precept. Now a precept 
of inference, being a rule which the miud is to follow, 
changes its character and becomes different when the 
case presented to the mind is essentially difTerent. When, 
knowing that the proportion r of all ilT's are P*s, I draw 
an instance, *S', of an if, without any other knowledge of 
whether it is a P or not, and infer with probability, r, 
that it is P, the case presented to ray mind is very 
different from what it is if I have such other knowledge. 
In short, I cannot make a valid probable inference with- 
out taking into account whatever knowledge I have (or, 
at least, wliatever occurs to my miud) that bears upon 
the question. 

The same principle may be applied to the statistical 
deduction of Form lY. U the major premise, that the 

proportion r of the iH/'s are P's, be laid down first, 
before the instances of M% are drawn, we really draw our 
inference concerning those instances (that the proper^ 
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tion r of them will be P's) in advance of the drawing, 
and therefore before we know whether they are P^s or 

not. But if we draw the instances of the M^s first, and 
after the examination of them decide what we will select 
for the predicate of our major premise, the inference 
will generally be completely fallacious. In short, we 
have the rule that the major term P must be decided 
upon iu advance of the examination of the sample ; and 
in like manner in Form lY . (bis^ the minor term S must 
be decided upon in advance of the drawing. 

The same rule follows us into the logic of induction 
and hypothesis. If in sampling any class, say the M'a^ 
we first decide what the character P is for which we 
propose to sample that class, and also how many instan- 
ces we propose to draw, our inference is really made 
before these latter are di'awn, that the proportion of P's 
in the whole class is probably about the same as among 
the instances that are to be drawn, and the only thing 
we have to do is to draw them and observe the ratio. 
But suppose we were to draw our inferences without 
the predesignation of the character P; then we might in 
every case find some recondite character in which those 
instances would all agree. That, by the exercise of 
sufi&cient ingenuity, we should be sure to be able to do 
this, even if not a single other object of the class M 
possessed that character, is a matter of demonstration. 
For in geometry a curve may be drawn through any 
given series of points, without passing through any one 
of another given series of points, and this irrespective of 
the number of dimensions. Now, all the qualities of 
objects may be conceived to result from variations of a 
number of continuous variables; hence any lot of ob- 
jects possesses some character in common, not possessed 
by any other* It is true that if the universe of quality 
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M limited, this is not altogether true ; but it remains 
tree that unless we have some special promise from 

which to infer the contrary, it always may be possible 
to assign some common character of the instances iS^ S'\ 
etCy drawn at random from among the M'sy which 
does not belong to the Jf' s generally. So that if the 
character P were not predesignate, the deduction of 
which our induction is the apagogical inversion would 
not be yaUd ; that is to say, we could not reason that if 
the if' s did not generally possess the character P, it 
would not be likely that the S'a should all possess this 
character. 

I take from a biographical dictionary the first five 
names of poets, with their ages at death. They are, 

Aagard, died at 48. 

Abeille, « « 76. 

Abulola, « 84. 

Abunowas, " " 48. 

Accords, 45. 

These five ages have the following characters in com- 
mon : — 

1. The difference of the two dif^ts composing the 
number, divided by three, leaves a remainder of one. 

2. The first digit raised to the power indicated by the 
second, and then divided by three, leaves a remainder of 

one, 

8. The sum of the prime factors of each age, including 
one as a prime factor, is divisible by three. 

Yet there is not the smallest reason to believe that the 
next poet's age would possess these characters. 

Here we have a conditio sine qud non of valid induc- 
tion which has been singularly overlooked by those who 
have treated of the logic of the subject, and is very fre* 
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quently violated by those who draw inductions. So ao- 
oomplished a reasoner as Dr. Lyon Piayfairi for instance, 
has written a paper of which the following is an abstract. 

He first takes the specific gravities of the three allotropic 
forms of carbouy as follows : — 

Diamond, 3.48 
Graphite, 2.29 
Charcoal, 1.88 

He now seeks to find a uniformity connecting these three 

instances; and he discovers that the atomic weight of 
carbon, being 12, 

Sp. gr. diamond nearly = 3.46 = \^ 
« graphite » = 2.29 = \/12 
« « charcoal " =1.86 =-^12 

This, he thinks, renders it probable that the specific 

gravities of the allotropic forms of other elements would, 
if we knew them, be found to equal the different roots of 
their atomic weight. But so far, the character in which 
the instances agree not haying been predesignated, the 
induction can serve only to suggest a question, and ought 
not to create any belief. To test the proposed law, he 
selects the instance of silicon, which like carbon exists 
in a diamond and in a graphitoidal condition. He finds 
for the specific gravities — 

Diamond silicon, 2.47 
Graphite silicon, 2.33.* 

* The anther oogbt te have noted that this nnmher Is open to soma 
dimbty since the specific grsTity of this fom of sxlioon appears to Tsiy 
largely. If a different value had snited the theory better, he might have 
been aUe to find reasons for preferring that other Yalno. Bat I do not 
mean to imply that Br. Pbyfair has not dealt with perfect fiuiness witii 
his &otSb except as to the fidlacy which I point out. 
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NoWy the atomic weight of silicon, that of carboa being 
12y can only be taken as 28. But 2.47 does not approx- 
imate to any root of 28. It is, however, nearly the 

cube root of 14, (v^J x 28 = 2.41), while 2.33 is nearly 
the fourth root of 28 (v^28 = 2.30). Dr. Playfair claims 
that silicon is an instance satisfying his formula. But 
in fact this instance requires the formula to be modified ; 
and the modification not being predesigiiate, the instance 
cannot count. Boron also exists in a diamond and a 
graphitoidal form; and accordingly Dr. Playfair takes 
this as his next example. Its atomic weight is 10.9, and 
its specific gravity is 2.68 ; which is the square root of 
^ X 10.9. There seems to be here a further modification 
of the formula not pjredesignated, and therefore this in- 
stance can hardly be reckoned as confirmatory. The 
next instances which would occur to the mind of any 
chemist would be phosphorus and sulphur, which exist 
in familiarly known allotropic forms. Dr. Playfair ad- 
mits that the specific gravities of phosphorus have no 
relations to its atomic weight at all analogous to those 
of carbon. The diftereut forms of sulphur have nearly 
the same specific gravity, being approximately the fifth 
root of the atomic weight 32. Selenium also has two 
allotropic forms, whose specific gravities are 4.8 and 4.8 ; 
one of these follows the law, while the other does not. 
For tellurium the law fails altogether ; but for bromine 
and iodine it holds. Thus the number of specific gravi- 
ties for which the law was predesignate are 8 ; namely, 
2 for phosphorus, 1 for sulphur, 2 for selenium, 1 for 
tellurium, 1 for bromine, and 1 for iodine. The law 
holds for 4 of these, and the proper inference is that 
about half the specific gravities of metalloids are roots 
of some simple ratio of their atomic weights. 
Having thus determined this ratio, we proceed to 
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inquire whether an agreement half the time with the 
formula constitates any special connection betwe^ the 
specific gravity and the atomic weight of a metalloid. 

As a test of this, let us arrange the elements in the order 
of their atomic weights, and compare the specific gravity 
of the first with the atomic weight of the last, that of 
the second with the atomic weight of the last but one, 
and so on. The atomic weights are — 

Boron, 10.9 Tellurium, 128.1 

Carbon, 12.0 Iodine, 126.9 

Silicon, 28.0 Bromine, 80.0 

Phosphonis, 31.0 Selenium^ 79.1 

Sulphur, 32. 

There are three specific gravities given for carhon, and 
two each for silicon, phosphorus, and selenium. The 

question, therefore, is, whether of the fourteen specific 
gravities as many as seven are in Playfair's relation 
with the atomic weights, not of the same element, but 
of the one paired with it. Now, taking the original 
formula of Plajfair we find 



Sp. gr. boron 


= 2.68 




= 2.64 


3** Sp. gr. carbon 


= 1.88 


= 1.84 


2* Sp. gr. carbon 


= 2.29 




= 2.24 


1** Sp. gr. phosphoros 


= 1.83 


^Se 


= 1.87 


2^ Sp. gr. phosphoras 


= 2.10 


= 2.07 



or five such relations without counting that of sulphur 

to itself. Next, with the modification introduced by Play- 
fair, we have 

■ 

1** Sp. gr. silicon 
2^ Sp. gr. silicon 
Sp. gr. iodine 
1"* Sp. gr. carbon 
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= 2.33 \/ 2 X Br = 2.33 

= 4.96 v ^2 X C =4.90 

= 3.48 vT>ri"=a48 
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It thus appears that there is no more frequent agree- 
ment with Playlair's proposed law than what is due to 
chance.^ 

Another example of this fallacj was Bode's law of 
the relative distances of the planets, which was shattered 

by the first discovery of a true planet after its enuncia- 
tion. In fact, this false kind of induction is extremely 
common in science and in medicine.^ In the case of 
hypothesis, the correct rule has often been laid down ; 
namely, that a hypothesis can only be received upon the 
ground of its having been verijied by successiul prediction. 
The term predengnatum used in this paper appears to be 
more exact, inasmuch as it is not at dl requisite that the 
ratio p should be given in advance of tlie examination of 
the samples. Still, since p is equal to 1 in all ordinary 
hypotheses, tliere can be no doubt that the rule of pre- 
diction, so far as it goes, coincides with that here laid 
down. 

We have now to consider an important modification of 
the rula Suppose that, before sampling a class of objects, 
we have predesignated not a single character but n char- 
acters, for which we propose to examine the samples. 
This is equivalent to making n different inductions from 
the same instances. The probable error in this case is 
that error whose probability for a simple induction is only 
(1)**, and the theory of probabilities shows that it in- 

* As tlie relations of the different powers of the specific gravity would 
be entirely different if any other substance than water were assumed as 
the standard, the law is antecedently in the highest degree improbable. 
This makes it likely that some fallacy was committed, but does not show 
wbat it was. ^ 

> The physicians fleam to use llifl maxim that you cannot reason from 
pott hoc to propter hoe to mean (rather obscurely) that cases must not ho 
used to pfOTe a proposition that Im on^ heea suggested by thoe etses 
themselves. 
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creases but slowly wittin; uifiict;forn=slOOO it is only 

about five times as great as for n= 1, so that with only 
25 times as mauj instances the inference would be as 
secure for the former value of n as with the latter ; with 
100 times as ipaoy instances an induction in which n = 
10,000,000,000 would be equally secure. Now the whole 
universe of characters will never contain such a number 
as the last ; and the same may be said of the universe of 
objects in the case of hypoUieus, So that, without any 
voluntary predesignation, the limitation of our imagina- 
tion and experience amounts to a predesigiiation far 
within those limits ; and we thus see that if the number 
of instances be very great indeed, the failure to predes- 
ignate is not an important fault. Of characters at all 
striking, or of objects at all familiar, the number will 
seldom reach 1,000 ; and of very striking characters or 
very familiar objects the number is still less. So that if 
a large number of samples of a class are found to have 
some very striking character in common, or if a large * 
number of characters of one object are found to be pos- 
sessed by a very familiar object, we need not hesitate to 
infer, in the first case, that the same characters belong 
to the whole class, or, in the second case, that the two 
objects are practically identical ; remembering only that 
the inference is less to be relied upon than it would be 
had a deliberate predesignation been made. Tliis is no 
doubt the precise significance of the rule sometimes laid 
down, that a hypothesis ought to be aimjfle^ — simple 
here being taken in the sense of familiar. 

This modification of the rule shows that, even in the 
afcsencc of voluntary predesignation, some slight weight 
is to be attached to an induction or hypothesis. And 
perhaps when the number of instances is not very small, 
it is enough to make it worth while to subject the in- 
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ference to a regular tedt But our natural tendency will 
be to attach too much importance to such suggestious, 
and we shall avoid waste of time in pasBing them bj 
without notice until some stronger plausibility presents 
itself. 

IX. 

In almost every case in which we make an induction 
or a hypothesis, we have some knowledf^e which renders 

our conclusion antecedently likely or unlikely. The ef- * 
feet of such knowledge is very obvious, and needs no 
remark. But what also very often happens is that we 
have some knowledge, which, though not of itself bearing 
upon the conclusion of the scientific argument, yet serves 
to render our inference more or less probable, or even 
to alter the terms of it. Suppose, for example, that we 
antecedently know that all the M*b strongly resemble 
one another in regard to characters of a certain order. 
Then, if wo find that a moderate number of ilT's taken 
at random have a certain character, P, of tliat order, we 
shall attach a greater weight to the induction than we 
should do if we had not that antecedent knowledge. 
Thus, if we find that a certain sample of gold has a 
certain chemical character, — since we have very strong 
reason for thinking that all gold is alike in its chemical 
characters, — we shall have no hesitation in extending 
the proposition from the one sample to gold in general. 
Or if we know that among a certain people, — say the 
Icelanders, — an extreme uniformity prevails in regard 
to all their ideas, then, if we find that two or three in- 
dividuals taken at random from among them have all 
any particular superstition, we shall be the more ready 
to infer that it belongs to the whole people from what 
we know of theur uniformity. The influence of this sort 
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of uniformity upon inductive conclusions was strongly in- 
sisted upon by Pliilodemus, and some very exact concep- 
tions in regard to it may be gathered from the waitings 
of Mr. Galton. Again, suppose we know of a certain 
character, P, that in whatever classes of a certain des- 
cription it is found at all, to those it usually belongs as 
a universaL character; then any induction which goes 
toward showing that all the if*s are F will be gi'eatly 
strengthened. Thus it is enough to find that two or 
three individuals taken at random from a genus o£ ani- 
mals have three toes on each foot, to prove that the same 
is true of the whole genus ; for we know that this is a 
generic character. On the other hand, we shall be slow 
to infer that all the animals of a genus have the same 
color, because color varies in almost every genus. This 
kind of uniformity seemed to J. S. Mill to have so con- 
trolling an influence upon inductions, that he has taken 
it as the centre of his whole theory of the subject. 

Analogous considerations modify our hypothetic infers 
ences. The sight of two or three words will be sufficient 
to convince me that a certain manuscript was written by 
myself, because I know a certain look is peculiar to it. 
So an analytical chemist, who wishes to know whether a 
solution contains gold, will be completely satisfied if it 
gives a precipitate of the purple of cassius with chloride 
of tin ; because this proves that either gold or some hith- 
erto unknown substance is present These are examples 
of characteristic tests. Again, we may know of a certain 
person, that w^hatcvcr opinions he holds he carries out 
with uncompromising riL^^or to their utmost logical con- 
sequences ; then, if we find his views bear some of the 
marks of any ultra school of thought, we shall readily 
conclude that he fully adlieres to that school. 
. There are thus four different kinds of uniformity and 
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non-unlfoimity which may inflaence oar ampliative in- 

fjdrenoes : — 

1. The members of a class may present a greater or 
less general resemblance as regards a certain line ot char- 
acters. 

2. A character may have a greater or less tendency 

to be present or absent throughout the whole of whatever 
classes of certain kinds. 

8. A certain set of characters may he more or less 
intimately connected, so as to he prohahly either present 
or absent together in certain kinds of objects. 

4. An object may have more or less tendency to 
possess the whole of certain sets of characters when it 
possesses any of them. 

A consideration of this sort may be so strong as to 
amount to demonstration of the conclusion. In this case, 
the inference is mere deduction, — that is, the application 
of a general rule already estahlished. In other cases, the 
consideration of uniformities will not wholly destroy the 
inductive or hypotlietic character of the inference, but 
will only strengthen or weaken it by the addition of a 
new argument of a deductive kind* 

X. 

We have thus seen how, in a general way, the processes 
of inductive and hypothetic inference are able to afford 
answers to our questions, though these may relate to 
matters heyond our immediate ken. In short, a theory 
of the logic of verification has been sketched out. This 
theory will have to meet the objections of two opposing 
schools of logic. 

The first of these explains induction by what is called 
the doctrine of Inverse Probabilities, of which the foUow- 
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ing is an example : Suppose an ancient denizen of the 

Mediterranean coast, who had never heard of the tides, 
had wandered to the shore of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
there, on a certain nnmber m of 'snccessiye days had 
witnessed the rise of the sea. Then, says Quetelet, he 

would have been entitled to conclude that there was a 

probability equal to that the sea would rise on the 

next following day.^ Putting w = 0, it is seen that 
this view assumes that the probability of a totally un- 
known event is or that of all theories proposed for 
examination one half are true. In point of fact, we 
know that although theories are not proposed unless 
they present some decided plausibility, nothing like one 
half turn out to be true. But to apply correctly tlie 
doctrine of inyerse prohabilities, it is necessary to know 
the antecedent probability of the event whose proba- 
bility is in question. Now, in pure hypothesis or induc- 
tion, we know nothing of the conclusion antecedently 
to the inference in hand. »Mere ignorance, however, 
cannot advance us toward any knowledge ; therefore it 
is impossible that the theory of inverse probabilities 
. should rightly give a value for the probability of a pure 
inductive or hypothetic conclusion. For it cannot do 
this without assigning an antecedent probability to this 
conclusion ; so that if this antecedent probability rep- 
resents mere ignorance (which never aids us), it cannot 
do it at all. 

The principle which is nsnally assumed by those who 

seek to reduce inductive reasoning to a problem in in- 
verse probabilities is, that if nothing whatever is known 
about the frequency of occurrence of an event, then any 
one frequency is as probable as any other. But Boole 

1 See iMfiaod, ^'OikKM AotidXiiiw IL chap. vL 
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has shown that there is no reason whatever to prefer this 
assumption, to saying that any one constitution of the 
universe" is as probable as any oilier. Suppose, for 
instance, there were four possible occasions upon which 
an event might occur. Then there would be 10 "con- 
stitutions of the universe/' or possible distributions of 
occurrences and non-occurrences. Thej are shown in 
the following table, where T stands for an occurrence 
and N for a non-occurrence. 



1 ocrurrenee, 0 oceurrenee. 



4 occurrences. 

¥¥¥¥ 



3 occurrences. 

¥¥¥N 
¥YN¥ 
TNYT 

NYY Y 



2 occurrences. 

¥¥NN 
YN¥N 
YNNY 

NYYN 
NYNY 
NN¥¥ 



¥NNN 
N¥NN 
NNYN 
NNNT 



It will be seen that different frequencies result some 
from more and some from fewer different constitutions 

of the universe," so that it is a very different thing to 
assume that all frequencies are equally probable from 
what it is to assume that all constitutions of the universe 
are equally probable. 

Boole says that one assumption is as good as the other. 
But I will go further, and say that the assumption that 
all constitutions of the universe are equally probable is 
far better than the assumption that all frequencies are 
equally probable. For the latter proposition, though it 
may be applied to any one unknown event, cannot be 
applied to all unknown events without inconsistency. 
Thus, suppose all frequencies of the event whose occurs 
rence is represented by I^in the above table are equally 
probable. Then consider the event which consists in a 
¥ following a Z or an i\r following an N. The possible 
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ways in which thu event may occur or not are shown in 
the following table : — 



3 tfccwFiracM, 

TYYT 



YYYN 

NNNY 

YYNN 
NNYY 



NTTT 
YNNN 



YYNY 

NNYN 



YNNY 
NYYN 



TNYT 
NTNN 



YNYN 

NYNY 



It will be found that assuming the different frequencies 

of the first event to be equally probable, those of this new 
event are not so, — the probability of three occurrences 
being half as large again as that of two, or one. On the 
other hand, if all constitutions of the universe are equally 
probable in the one case, they are so in the other ; and 
this latter assumption, in regard to perfectly unknown 
events, never gives rise to any inconsistency. 

Suppose, then, that we adopt the assumption that any 
one constitution of the universe is as probable as any 
other ; how will the inductive inference then appear, con- 
sidered as a problem in probabilities ! The answer is 
extremely easy ; ^ namely, the occurrences or non-occur- 
rences of an event in the past in no way affect the proba- 
bility of its occurrence in the future. 

Boole frequently finds a problem in probabilities to be 
indeterminate. There are those to whom the idea of an 
unknown probability seems an absurdity. Probability, 
they say, measures the state of our knowledge, and ig- 
norance is denoted by the probability \, But I appre- 
hend that the expression " the probability of an event** 
is an incomplete one. A probability is a fraction whose 

1 SeeBoole^ "LawiofThoasht'* 
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numerator is the frequency of a specific kind of event, 
while its denominator is the frequency of a genus embrac- 
ing that species. Now the expression in question names 

the numerator of the fraction, but omits to name the de- 
nominator. There is a sense in which it is true that the 
probability of a perfectly unknown event is one half ; 
namely, the assertion of its occurrence is the answer to 
a possible question answerable by " yes " or " no," and 
of all snch questions just half tlie possible answers are 
trcie. But if attention be paid to the denominators of 
the fractions, it will be found that this value of ^ is one 
of which no possible use can be made in the calculation 
of probabilities. 

The theory here proposed does not assign any proba- 
bility to the inductive or hypothetic conclusion, in the 
sense of undertaking to say how frequently that eonelu- 
sion would be found true. It does not propose to look 
through all the possible universes, and say in what pro- 
portion of them a certain uniformity occurs; such a 
proceeding, were it possible, would be quite idle. The 
theory here presented only says how frequently, in this 
universe, the special form of induction or hypothesis 
would lead us right. The probability given by this theory 
is in every way different — in meaning, numerical Talue, 
and form — from that of those who would apply to am- 
pliativc inference the doctrine of inverse chances. 

Other logicians hold that if inductive and hypothetic 
premises lead to true oftenerthan to false conclusions, 
it is only because the universe happens to have a certain 
constitution. Mill and his followers maintain that there 
is a general tendency toward uniformity in the universe, 
as well as special uniformities such as those which we 
have considered. The Ahh6 Gratry believes that the 
tendency toward the truth in induction is due to a mirac- 
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ulous intervention of Almighty God, whereby we are led 
to make such inductions as happen to be trae, and are 
prevented from making those which are false. Others 
have supposed that there is a special adaptation of the 
mind to l^e universe, so that we are more apt to make 
true theories than we otherwise should be. Now, to say 
that a theory such as these is necessary to explaining the 
validity of induction and hypothesis is to say that tliese 
modes of inference are not in themselves valid, but that 
their conclusions are rendered probable by being probable 
deductive inferences from a suppressed (and originally 
unknown) premise. But I maintain that it has been 
shown that the modes of inference in question are neces- - 
sarily valid, whatever the constitution of the universe, so 
long as it admits of the premises being true. Yet I am 
willing to concede, in order to concede as much as possi- 
ble, that when a man draws instances at random, all that 
he knows is that he tfie9 to follow a certain precept ; so 
that the sampling process might be rendered generally 
fallacious by the existence of a mysterious and malign 
connection between the mind and the universe, such that 
the possession by an object of an unpereeived character 
might influence the will toward choosing it or rejecting 
it. Such a circumstance would, however, be as fatal to 
deductive as to ampliative inference. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that I were to enter a great hall where people were 
playing rouge et noir at many tables ; and suppose that 
I knew that the red and black were turned up with equal 
frequency. Then, if I were to make a large number of 
mental bets with myself, at this table and at that, I might, 
by statistical deduction, expect to win about half of them, 
— precisely as I might expect, from the results of tliese 
samples, to infer by mduction the probable ratio of fre- 
quency of the turnings of red and black in the long run, 
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if I did not know it. But could some devil look at cacli 
card before it was turned, and then inflttence me mentally 
to bet upon it or to refrain therefrom, the observed ratio 

in the cases upon which I had bet might be quite different 
from the observed ratio in tliose cases upon which I hud 
not bet. I granty then, that even upon my theory some ' 
fact has to be supposed to make induction and hypothe- 
sis valid processes ; namely, it is supposed that the su- 
pernal powers withbold their hands and let me alone, 
and that no mysterious uniformity or ada{)tation inter- 
feres with the action of chance. But then this negative 
fact supposed by my theory plays a totally different part 
from the facts supposed to be requisite by the logicians 
of whom I have been speaking. So far as facts like those 
they suppose can have any oearing, they serve as major 
premises from which the fact inferred by induction or 
hypotbcsis might be deduced ; while the ncprativc fact 
supposed by me is merely the denial of any major premise 
from which tlie falsity of the inductive or hypothetic con- 
clusion could in general be deduced. Nor is it necessary 
to deny alto[jether the existence of mysterious influences 
adverse to the validity of the inductive and liypotlietic 
processes. So long as their influence were not too over- 
whelming, the wonderful self-correcting nature of the 
ampliative inference would enable us, even if they did 
exist, to detect and make allowance for tlicm. 

Although tlie universe need have no peculiar consti- 
tution to render ampliative inference valid, yet it is worth 
while to inquire whether or not it has such a constitu- 
tion ; for if it has, that circumstance must have its effect 
upon all our inferences. It cannot any longer be denied 
that the human intellect is peculiarly adapted to the 
comprehension of the laws and facts of nature, or at 
least of some of them ; and the effect of this adaptation 
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upon our reasouiug will be bnefiy considered in the next 
section. Of any minieiiloiis interference bj the higher 
powers, we know absolutely nothing; and it seems in 

the present state of science altogether improbable. The 
effect of a knowledge of special uniformities upon ampli- 
ative inferences has already been touched upon. That 
there is a general tendency toward nniformity in nature 
is not merely an unfounded, it is an absolutelj absurd, 
idea in any other sense than that man is adapted to his 
surroundings. For the universe of marks is only limited 
by the limitation of hnman interests and powers of ob- 
servation. Except for that limitation, every lot of objects 
in the universe would have (as I have elsewhere shown) 
some character in common and peculiar to it. Conse- 
quently, there is but. onis- possible arrangement of charac- 
ters among objects asi^tliey exist, and there is no room 
for a greater or less degree of uniformity in nature. If 
nature seems liiglily u^€[cm to us, it is only because our 
powers are adapted to bv£:4li^|;$r^. 

XI. 

The questions discussed in this essay relate to but a 
small part of the Logic of Scientific Investigation. Let 

ns just glance at a few of the others. 

Suppose a being from some remote part of the uni- 
verse, where the conditions of existence are inconceivably 
different from ours, to be presented with a United States 
Census Report, — which is for us a mine of valuable in- 
ductions, so vast as almost to give that epithet a new signi- 
fication. He begins, perhaps, by comparing the ratio of 
indebtedness to deaths by consumption in counties whose 
names Begin with the different letters of the alphabet. 
It is safe to say that he would Qnd the ratio everywhere 
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the same, and thus his inquiry would lead to nothing. 
!For au induction is wholly unimportant unless the pro- 
portions of P% among the Jf 's and among the n^m-ikTs 
differ ; and a hypothetic inference is mimportant unless 
it be found that S has either a greater or a less propor- 
tion of the characters of M than it has of other charac- 
ters. The stranger to this planet might go on for some 
time asking indnctive questions that the Census would 
faithfully answer, without learning anything except that 
certain conditions were independent of others. At length, 
it might occur to him to compare the January rain-fall 
-with the illiteracy. What be would find is given in the 
following table ^ : — 



Bioioir. 

■ 


Janiuij Bain-ftO. 


nUtenwf. 


Atlantic Soa-coast, Pdft-) 
land to Washington ' ) 


iBebM. 

0.92 


11 


Vermont, Northern and) 
Western New York ) 


0.78 


7 


Upper Mississippi Biyer . 


0.52 


3 


Ohio Biyer Valley • • . 


0.74 

• 


8 


Lower Mississippi, Eed) 
Biver, and Kentucky ) 


1.08 


60 


Mississippi Delta and > 
Korthem Gulf Coast ) 


1.09 


57 


Southeastern Coast . • . 


0.68 


40 



I The different regions with the Januaiy rain-fidl are taken from Mr. 
Schott's work. TIic percentage of illiteracy is xoQj^y estimated froiii thA 
numben given in the Report of the 1S70 Census 
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He would infer that in places tliat ai*e drier in January 
there is, not always but generally, less illiteracy than 

in wetter places. A detailed comparison between Mr. 
Scliott's map of the winter rain-fall with the map of 
illiteracy in tlie general census, would confirm the result 
that these two conditions have a partial connection. 
This is a very good example of an induction in which 
the proportion of P's among the 3/'s is different, but 
not Tory different, from the proportion among tlie non- 
Jf' s. It is unsatisfactory ; it provokes further inquiry ; 
we desire to replace the M by some different class, so 
that the two proportions may be more widely se|)arated. 
Now we, knowing as much as we do of the effects of 
winter rain-fall upon agriculture, upon wealth, etc., and 
of the causes of illiteracy, should come to such an inquiry 
furnished with a large number of appropriate conceptions ; 
so that we should be able to ask intelligent questions not 
unlikely to furnish the desired key to the problem. But 
the strange being we have imagined could only make his 
inquiries hap-hazard, and could hardly hope ever to find 
the induction of which he wa^ in search. 

Nature is a far vaster and less clearly arranged reper- 
tory of facts than a census report ; and if men had not 
come to it with special aptitudes for guessing right, it 
may well be doubted whether in the ten or twenty thou- 
sand years that they may have existed their greatest 
mind would have attained the amount of knowledge 
which IS actually possessed by the lowest idiot. But, 
in point of fact, not man merely, but all animals derive 
by inheritance, (presumably by natural selection} two 
classes of ideas which adapt tliem to their environment. 
In the first place, they all have from birth some notions, 
however crude and concrete, of force, matter, space, and 
time \ and, in the next place, they have some notion of 
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what sort of objects their fellow-beiDgs are, and of how 

they will act on given occasions. Our innate mechanical 
ideas were so nearly correct that they needed but slight 
correction. The fundamental principles of statics were 
made out by Archunedes. Centuries later Galileo began 
to understand the laws of dynamics, which in our times 
have been at length, perhaps, completely mastered. The 
other physical sciences are the results of inquiry based 
on guesses suggested by the ideas of mechanics. The 
moral sciences, so far as they can be called sciences, 
are equally developed out of our instinctive ideas about 
human nature. Man has thus far not attained to any 
knowledge that is not in a wide sense either mechanicid 
or anthropological in its nature, and it may be reasonably 
presumed that he never will. 

Side by side, then, with the well established propo- 
sition that all knowledge is based on experience, and 
that science is only advanced by the experimental verifi- 
cations of theories, we have to place this other equally 
important truth, that all human knowledge, up to the 
highest flights of science, is but the development of our 
inborn animal instincts. 
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NOTE A. 



Boole, De Morgan, and their followers, frequentlj 
Bpeak of a limited universe of discourse " in logic. An 
unlimited universe would comprise fhe whole realm of the 

logically possible. In such a universe, every universal 
proposition, not tautologous, is false ; every particular 
proposition, not absurd, is true* Our discourse seldom 
relates to this universe: we are either thinking of the 
physically possible, or of the historically existent, or of 
the world of some romance, or of some other limited 
universe. 

But besides its universe of objects, Our discourse also 
refers to a universe of characters. Thus, we might 

naturally say that virtue and an orange have nothing 
in common. It is true that the English word for each 
is spelt with six letters, but this is not one of the marks 
of the universe of our discourse. 

A universe of things is unlimited in which every com- 
bination of characters, short of the whole universe of 
characters, occurs in some object. In like manner, the 
universe of characters is unlimited in case every aggre- 
gate of things short of the whole universe of things 
possesses in common one of the characters of the uni- 
verse of characters. The conception of ordinaij syllo* 
gistic is so unclear that it would hardly be accurate to 
say that it supposes an milimited universe of characters ; 
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but it comes nearer to tbat than to any other consistent 
view. The nonrposBessioD of aaj character ia regarded 
as implying the possession of another character the nega- 
tive of the first. 

In our ordinary discourse, on the other liand, not only 
are both universes limited, but, further thau that, we 
have nothing to do with individual objects nor simple 
marks ; so that we have simply the two distinct universes 
of things and marks related to one another, in general, in 
a perfectly indeterminate manner. The consequence is, 
tiiat a proposition coucerniug the relations of two groups 
of marks is not necessarily equivalent to any proposition 
concerning classes of things; so that the distinction 
between propositions in extension and propositions in 
comprehension is a real one, separating two kinds of 
facts, whereas in the view of ordinary syllogistic the 
distinction only relates to two modes of considering any 
fact. To say that every object of the class S is included 
among the class of P's, of course must imply that every 
common character of the F*b is a common character of 
the S'b, But the converse implication is hy no means 
necessary, except with an unlimited nniverse of marks. 
The reasonings in depth of which I have spoken, suppose, 
of course, the absence of any general r^larity about the 
relations of marks and things. 

I may mention here another respect in which this view 
differs from that of ordinary logic, although it is a point 
which has, so far as I am aware, no bearing upon the 
theory of probable inference. It is that under this view 
there arc propositions of which the subject is a class of 
things, while the predicate is a group of marks. Of such 
propositions there are twelve species, distinct from one 
another in the sense that any fact capable of being ex- 
pressed by a proposition of one of these species cannot 
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be expressed by any proposition of another species. The 
following are examples of six of tlie twelve species : — 

1. Every object of the class S possesses every character of 
the group tt. 

2. Some object of the class 8 possesses all characters of 
the group 

3. Every character of the group v is possessed by some 
object of the class 8. 

4. Some cliaracter of the group tt is possessed by all the 
objects of the class S. 

5. Every object of the class possesses some character of 
the group v. 

6. Some object of the dass S possesses some character of 

the group ir. 

The remaining six species of propositions are like the 
above, except that they speak of objects wanting charac- 
ters instead of possessing characters. 

But the varieties of proposition do not end here ; for 
we may have, for example, such a form as this : Some 
object of the class 8 possesses every character not want- 
ing to any object of the class P." In short, the relative 
term possessing as a character," or its negative, may 
enter into the proposition any number of times. We 
may term this number the order of the proposition. 

An important characteristic of this kind of logic is the 
part that immediate inference plays in it. Thus, the 
proposition numbered 8, above, follows from No. 2, and 
No. 5 from No. 4. It will be observed that in both cases 
a universal proposition (or one that states the non- 
existence of something) follows from a particulai' propo- 
sition (or one that states the existence of something). 
All the immediate inferences are essentially of that 
nature. A particular proposition is never immediately 
Inferable from a universal one. (It is true that from 
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no A exists" we can infer that " somctliiiig not A 
exists;" but this is not properly an immediate infer- 
ence, — it really supposes the additional premise that 

something exists.") There are also immediate in- 
ferences raising and reducing the order of |)ro|)ositions. 
Thus, the proposition of the second order given in the 
last paragraph follows from some iS^ is a On the 
other hand, the inference holds, — 

Some common character of the STb is wanting to evexy- 

thing except /*'s ; 

Every #S is a P. 

The necessary and sufficient condition of t lie existence 
of a syllogistic conclusion from two premises is simple 
enough. There is a condusion if, and only if, tliei*e is 
a middle term distributed in one premise and undistribu- 
ted in the other. But the conclusion is of the kind called 
spuriaw ^ by De Morgan if, and only if, the middle term 
is affected by a some " in both premises. For exam- 
ple, let the two premises be, — 

Every object of the class S wants some character of the 

group fi ; 

Every object of the class P possesses some character not of 
the group fu 

The middle term /li is distributed in the second premise, 
but not in the first ; so that a conclusion can be drawn. 
But, though both propositions are universal, fi is under 
a " some " in both ; hence only a spurious conclusion 
can be drawn, and in point of fact we can infer both of 
the following: — 

1 On ^niritnu propodtioofl, see Mr. B. I. Gflman's paper in the Jehus 
EcpkiM UnivenUy dreular for Angiiet, 18SS, The number of sodh 
fbnni u any order is prolMbly finite. 
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Every object of the elaaa S wants a oharacter other than 

some character common to the class Py 

Every object of the class jP possesses a character other 
than some character wanting to every object of the class S. 

The order of the conclusion is always the sum of the 
orders of the premises ; but to draw up a rule to deter- 
mine precisely what the conclusion is, would be difficult. 
It would at the same time be useless, because the prob- 
lem is extremely simple when considered in the light of 
the logic of relatives. 
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NOTE R 



A DUAL relatiTe term, such as lover/' benefactor/' 
serraiit," is a common name signifying a pair of ob- 
jects. Of the two members of the pair, a determinate 
one is generally the l&rst, and the other the second ; so 
that if the order is reversedi the pair is not considered as 
remdning the same. 

Let A, B, C, D, etc., be all the individual objects in 
the universe ; then ail the individual pairs may be arrayed 
in a block, thus: — 



A: A 


A:B 


A:C 


A:D 


eta 


B : A 


B:B 


B :G 


B:D 


etc 


C : A 


C :B 


C : C 


C ;D 


etc 


D: A 


D:B 


D: C 


D :D 


etc 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc 



A general relative may be conceived as a logical aggre- 
gate of a number of such individual relatives. Let I de- 
note lover ; " then we may write 

where (T)^ is a numerical coefficient, whose value is 1 in 

case / is a lover of J, and 0 in the opposite case, and 
where the sums are to be taken for all individuals in the 
universe. 
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Every relative term has a negative (like any other 
term) whicli may be represented by drawing a straight 
line over the sign for the relative itself. The n^ative 
of a relative includes every pair that the latter excludes, 
and vice versa. Every relative has also a conveise^ pro- 
duced by reversing the order of the members of the pair. 
Thusy .the converse of lover" is "loved." The con- 
verse may be represented by drawing a curved line over 
the sign for the relative, thus : L It is deliued by the 
equation 

The following f ormul» are obvious, but important : — 

l^l 1=1 

Relative terms can be aggregated and compounded like 

others. Using + for the sign of logical aggregation, and 
the comma for the sign of logical composition (Boole's 
multiplication, here to be called non-relative or internal 
multiplication), we have the definitions 

The first of these equations, however, is to be understood 
in a peculiar way : namely, the + in the second member 
is not strictly addition, but an operation by which 

0 + 0 = 0 0 + 1 = 1 + 0 = 14-1 = 1. 

Instead of (Z)^ + (b)^ , we might with more accuracy 
write 
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The main formulQ of aggregation and composition are 

ili l~<s and b-< s, then ^ + *. ) 
(.If and s b, then «-< l,b. ) 

< If i -h ft-< then i -< « and ft -< 5. > 

(If 6-< l,b, then s -< Z and s -< b. ) 

(l-\-b),s-< l,s+ b,8. \ 
{I + s),(b + 5)-< ^,6 + s,i 

The subsidiary formulae need not be given, being the 
same as in non-relative logic. 

We now come to the combination of relatives. Of 
these, we denote two by special symbols; namely^ we 
write 

lb for lover of a benefactor, 

and 

Z t ^ f or lover of evexythmg but benefactors. 

The former is called a particular combination^ because 

it implies the existence of something loved by its relate 
and a benefactor of \i& correlate. The second combina- 
tion is said to be universal^ because it implies the non- 
existence of auytliing except what is either loved by its 
relate or a benefactor of its correlate. The combination 
Ih is called a relative product, l^b ^ relative sum. The 
I and b arc said to be undistributed in both, because if 
/ -< 5, then lb -< sb and 2 f 6 s^b \ and if 6 », 
then lb -< U and l^b — < Z f *• 

The two combinations are defined by the equations 

{lb\ = 2^{T)^{b\j 

The sign of addition in the last formula has the same 
.signification as in the equation defining non*relative 
multiplication. 
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Relative addition and multiplication are subject to the 
associative law. That is, 

Two formulae so constantly used that hardlj anything 
can be done without them are 

l{b^8)-<lhUy 

The former asserts that whatever is lover of an object 

that is benefactor of everything but a servant, stands to 
everything but servants in the relation of lover of a 
benefactor. The latter asserts that whatever stands to 
any servant in the relation of lover of everything but its 

benefactors, is a lover of everytliing but benefactors of 
servants. The following formulas are obvious and triv- 
ial \ 

Unobvioas and important, however, are these : — 

(lU)^{hU) -< l^bU' 

There are a number of curious development f ormultt. 
Such are 

(l,b)B = n,{l(s,p)-\-b(8,p)} 

i(b,s) = n,{{i,j>)b+(i,P)8} 
(z + &)t*=2;{[zt(5+i')],Pt(»+^)]} 
i t (6 + •) = -2:, { [ + 1>) 1 6] , [ + ^ ) t «] } . 

The summations and multiplications denoted by S and il 
are to be taken non-relatively, and all relative terms are 
to be successively substituted for jp. 
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The negatives of the combinations follow these rules : 



l + b = l,b l,0 = l + b 

The converses of combinations are as follows : — 
rf6 = /+^ 1^ = 1, S 

lYb=zb1fl lb = bl. 

Individual dual relatives are of two types,— 

A : A and A : B. 

Relatives containing no pair of an object with itself are 
called (UuHrekUives as opposed to self-relatives. The 
negatives of alio-relatives pair every ohjcct with itself. 
Relatives containing no pair of an object with anything 
but itself are called concurrents as opposed to opponents. 
The negatives of concurrents pair everj object with every 
other. 

There is but one relative which pairs every object with 
itself and with every other. It is the aggregate of all 
pairs, and is denoted by oo. It is translated into ordi- 
nary language by " coexistent with." Its negative is 0. 
There is but one relative which pairs every object with 
itself and none with any other. ^ It is 

(A : A) + (B : B) + (C : C) + etc. ; 

is denoted by 1, and in ordinary language is " identical 
with — Its negative, denoted by is other than—/' 
or « not." 

No matter what relative term x may be, we have 

0 -< a fiB -< Qo. 
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Hence, obviously 

as + oo=Qo x,0 =^0. 
The last formulas hold for the relative operations ; thus, 

ST f 00 = 00 sbO s= 0. 

00 t a; = 00 0^ = 0. 

The formulsQ 

x + 0 = x Xf<» = x 

also hold if we substitute the relative operations, and 
also 1 for 00, and n for 0 ; thus, 

a;ttl = ^ xlssx. 

nix=x Ix^x. 

We have also 

^ + /= 00 1,1 = 0. 

To these partially correspond the following pair of highly 
important formulas : — 

1 -< ^ t ^ ^ / ^ n. 

The logic of relatives is highly multiform ; it is char- 
acterized by innumerable immediate inferences, and by 
various distinct conclusions from the same sets of premi- 
ses. An example of the first character is afforded by 
Mr. MiteheH's Fi^ following from ^i^. As an instance 
of the second, take the pfemises, 

Every man is a lover of an animal ; 

and 

Every woman is a lover of a non-animaL 
From these we can equally infer that 

Every man is a lover of something which stands to each 
woman in the relation of not being the only thing loved 
by her, 
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and that 

Every woman is a lover of something which stands to 
each man in the relation of not being the only thing loved 
bjr him. 

The effect of these peculiarities is that this algebra can- 
not be subjected to hard and fast rules like tliose of 
the Booliau calculus ; and all that can be done in this 
place is to ^ve a general idea of tlie way of working with 
it The student must at the outset disabuse himself of 
the notion that the chief iiistruincnts of algebra are the 
inverse operations. General algebra hardly knows any 
inverse operations. When an inverse operation is iden- 
tical with a direct operation with an inverse quantity 
(as subtraction is the addition of the noirative, and as 
division is multiplication by the reciprocal^, it is useful ; 
otherwise it is aUnost always useless. In ordinary alge- 
bra, we speak of the principal value " of the logarithm, 
etc., which is a direct operation substituted for an in- 
definitely ambiguous inverse operation. The elimination 
and transposition in this algebra really does depend, 
howcTer, upon formulas quite analogous to the 

«+(—«) = 0 XX - = 1, 

of arithmetical algebra. These formuls are 

1,1 = 0 zl-<tt 

y 

For example, to eliminate 8 from the two propositionB 

we relatively multiply them in such an order as to bring 
the two «'s together, and then apply the second of the 
above formulas, thus : — 
^ 1 -< imb Inb. 
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This example shows the use of the association formulad 
in bringing letters together. Other formal® of great 
importance for this purpose are 

The distribution formulas are also useful for this pur* 
pose. 

When the letter to be eliminated has thus been re- 
placed by one of the four relatives, — 0, od, 1, it, — the 

replacing relative can often be got rid of by means of 
one of the formula 

When we have only to deal with universal propositions, 
it will be found convenient so to transpose everything 

from subject to predicate as to make the subject L Thus, 
if we have given I ^» we may relatively add I to both 
sides ; whereupon we have 

l-< lil-< bii 

Every proposition will then be in one of the forms 

With a proposition of the form 1 -<] 6 f we have the 
right (1) to transpose the terms, and (2) to convert the 
terms. Thus, the following are equivalent : — 

1 -< i. 

With a proposition of the form 1 b ?, we have only 
the right to convert the predicate giving 1 -<[ IL 
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With three terms, there are four forms of universal 
propositions, namely : — 

l-<^tJt» l-<libi$) l-<«t« l^lbs. 

Of these, the third is an immediate inference from the 
second. 

By way of illustration, we may work out the syllo- 
^ms whose premises are the propositions of the first 
order referred to in Note A. Let a and e he class terms, 

and let ^ be a group of characters. Let p be the relative 
possessing as a character." The non-relative terms 
are to he treated as relatives, — a, for instance, being 
considered as a coexistent with " and a as <^ coexistent 
with a that is." Then, the six forms of afiirmative 
propositions of the ^st order are 

l-<«(l^t» l'<{&ip)fi 
1 -< Hpfi. 

The varions kinds of syllogism are as follows : — 
1. Fremisea: l-<&1[pfP l-<^ti>ti8, 
Oonvert one of the premises and multiply, 

l-<(«tjpt/5)05ti>t^)-<«t;'ti8^t^t« 

The treatment would he the same if one or both of 
the premises were negative ; that is, contained p in place 
of p. 
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2. Fremisesi 1 -< a ti> t i3 1 -< c (i? f i^). 

We have 

1 -< (« ti' t iS) (4 ti?) c -< (« ti> t^) ^ 

The same with negatives. 

1 -< « (i? t )S) t#) c -< a(i? t^) c 
The same with n^atives. 

1 -< (« t i> t /3) M i> t c) -< (a t i> t yS) Ci> t c) 

If one of the premises, say the first, were negative, we 
should obtain a similar conclusion, — 

l-<(«t^)(^tc); 

but from this again p could be eliminated, giving 

1 — < a-\ Cj or d -< c. 

6. Premises: l-<^(pti8) l-< (cti>)/5. 

l-< «(pti8)i^(^to) ^ «>(^tc). 

If either premise were negative, p could be eliminated, 

giving 1 — d c, or some a is c?. 

6. Premises: l-<(&fp)l3 1 -< (otl?)ii. 

1 -< (« ti?) ^ ^ t ^) -< (« t i>) n t . 

7. Premises: 1 -< afi^ti^ 1 "< ^P't ^• 

1 -< tl> t » (i5 1 i> <J) ^ ^ tl> t M 

8. Premises: 1 -< a (i> t iS) 1 -< cj? t i^* 

1 -< « (jp t ^) (iS t ^ c) -< a (i? ^J). 

9. PrentMes; l-<(<5ti?)/5 1^16pfp. 
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If one premise is negativey we have the further condti- 
sion 1 de. 

10. Fremises : l-<5i>t/? l-<SJi>t^. 

l-<(a>ty3)c4tjic)-< ai^ti^c. 

11. Itemises: l-<«ti^t)3 l^}&fpp. 

We might also conclude 

l'<&fp1[nptei 

but this conclusion is an immediate inference from the 
other; for 

(«ti>)^tc-< ("ti^)(ltn)i5tc-<(ati>)ltn/>t<? 

-< ati^tni^tc- 

If one premise is negative, we have the further condu- 

sion 1 — <^ d'\c. 

12. Premises: l-<a(j>^P) l-<c^pp. 

i-<&(pifi)mtc)^d(ppi c). 

It one premise is negative, we have the further inference 
1 do. 

13. Fremises : 1 -< (« ti^) j3 1 -< c ti?i§. • 

1 -< (« ti>) P 0P t -< (« ti>) (np t c). 
14 Fremises: 1 -< Uplffi l-^^-fpfi, . 

l-<idpiffi)0pu)-<^ppU' 

If one premise is negative, we have the further spurious 
inference 1 a n f <?• 

16. Fremises : 1 a -f 1 -< c fi? 

l-< (&ipl3)(PPfo)^&ip{npU)^ 
We can also infer 1 -< (a iptOp f c 
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16. Fremises: l-<ati?ti3 l-< cpl^» 

1 -< (5 ti> t ^) c-< (« ti>)i> 
H one premise is negativei we can further infer 1 -<^d<?. 

17. Frm^ises: l-<aCpt/S) l-Kcpfi. 

1 -< « (i> t /3) fipc -< appc. 

If one premise is n^tiye, we have the further sporious 
conclusion 1 ^tle. 

18. Fremises: 1 -< {a^p)p 1 -< cpp. 

19. Fremises: l-<apifi 1 -< oi> j5. 

l-< {ap^P)ppc-< appc. 

If one premise is negatiye, we further conclude 1 -< an^* 

20. Frem4ses: l'<&fpp l^lp^, 

21. Fremises: !-< &pP l-< 2^?^. 

l-< appppc^ &pJXpe. 

When we have to do with particular propositions, we 
have the proposition oo 0, or "something exists;" 
for every particular proposition implies thi& Then every 
proposition can be put into one or other of the four 
forms 

oo-< 0 t ^tO 

» -< (0 1 0 <» 
OP -< (0 1 ^ «> 
00 -< 00 ^oo• 

Each of these propositions immediatelj follows from the 
one abore it. The eiwodoped expressions which form the 
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predicates have the remarkable property that each is 
either 0 or oo. This fact gives extraordinary freedom 
in the use of the f ormulie. In particular, since if any- 
thing not zero is included under such an expression, the 
whole universe is included, it will be quite unnecessary 
to write the oo which begins every proposition. 

Suppose that / and g are general relatives signifying 
relations of things to times. Then, Dr. Mitchell's six 
forms of two dimensional propositions appear thus : — 

^•1 = 00/t 0 
^«'i = oo(/tO) 

Fuv = 00/ 00. 

It is obvious that / f 0 Z, for 

If then we have Of/f 0 as one premise, and the other 
contains we may substitute for g the product (J'^g)- 

> «> -< r/, (0 t/t 0) -< g,f. 
From the two premises 

00 (/to) and Of^'oo, 
by the application of the formul» 

sly (s ■fb)-<s b), 

we have 

{oo (/t 0)} ,(0 1 -< <^{(/t 0) ,gcc}^c^ (f,9) 

These formula give the first column of Dr. Mitchell's 
rule on page 90. 
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The following formulae may also be applied : — ill 

1. (Ot/tO),(Ot5rtO) =Ot(/,i7)tO. ^■ 

2. (Ot/)« (0/^tO)^(Ot/)(^tO). 

3. (Ot/)«) oo(i)^tO) =(0t/)(yt0)+(0t/)n(^"tO). 

4. (Ot/)op (0 1 if) <» ^ (0 t/)y». 

5. (Ot/tO)(Oti?^) =Ot(i^/,/)tO. 

6. (Ot/)oo (Oti^oo) =(Oti'/,/)oo. 

7. (Ot/)«>,(0ti^o°) =(Ot/,ijroo)oo. 

8. (ot/^)(oti7<») .=ot(/iif,^yO<». 

9. (Ot/oo),(0ti7 0o) =Ot/oo,iroo. 

10. (Ot/tO)oo^foo =Ot(/i7/,/)tO. 

11. (Ot/)oo 00^^00 =(Ot/)i^oo+ (Ot/)tt^op. 

12. (Of/ 00) 00 ^00 =(Ot/yoo) + (Ot/Ui^oo). 

13. od/oo 00^00 = »/^oo+ oo/njfoo. 

When the relative and non-relative operations occur 
together, the rules of the calculus become pretty com- 
plicated. In these cases, as well as in such as involve 
plural relations (subsisting between three or more ob- 
jects), it is often advantageous to recur to the numerical 
coefficients mentioned on page 187. Any proposition 
whatever is equivalent to saying that some complexus of 
aggregates ^ and products of such numerical coefficients 
is greater tlian zero. Thus, 

means that something is a lover of something ; and 

n,Ijl^ > 0 

means that everything is a lover of something. We 

^ The sums of page 18S. 
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shall, however, naturally omit, in writing the inequali- 
tieSy the > 0 which terminates them all ; aud the above 
two propositions will appear as 

2'|2)^^ and lliXJ,^, 

The following are other examples : — 

means that everything is at once a lover and a benefac- 
tor of something. 

means that eyerything is a lover of a henefaetor of itself. 

means that there is something wliich stands to some- 
thing in the relation of loving everything except bene- 
factors of it. 

Let a denote the triple relative " accuser to — of — 
and fi the triple relative " excuser to — of — . Then, 

means that an individual i can be found, such, that tak- 
ing any individual whatever, y, it will always be possible 
so to select a third individual, k, that i is an accuser to 

J of and j an excuser to k of i. 

Let IT denote " preferrer to — of — Tlien, 

means that, having taken any individual i whatever, it 
is always possible so to select two, J and that i is an 

accuser to j of k, and also is eitlicr excused by^ to k or 
is something to whichy is preferred by k. 

When we have a number of premises expressed in this 
manner, the conclusion is readily deduced by the use of 
the following simple rules. In the first place, we have 
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lu the second place, we have the formulas 

{n.<p(0} {rT,t^(i)} = u,{(p(i) . xp({)}. 

111 the third place, since the numerical coefficients are 
all either zero or unit^, the Booliau calculus is applicable 
to them. 

The following is one of the simplest possible examples. 

Required to eliminate i<ervant from tliese two premises : 

Firit jpremise. There is somebody who accuses every- 
body to everybody, unless the unaccused is loved by 
some person tliat is servant of all to whom he is not ac- 
cused. 

Second premUe. Th^re are two persons, the first of 
whom excuses everybody to everybody, unless the un- 

excuscd be benefited by, without the person to whom he 
is unexcused being a servant of, the second. 
These premises may be written thus : 

The second yields the immediate inference, 
Combining this with the first, we have 

Filially, applying the Booliau calculus, we deduce the 
desired conclusion 

The interpretation of this is that either there is some- 
body excused by a person to whom he accuses somebody, 

or somebody excuses somebody to bis (the excuser's) 
lover, or somebody accuses his own benefactor. 
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The procedure may often be abbicvlated by the use 
of operatiouB intermediate between il and Thus^ 
we may use IT', 17'^ ete. to mean the products for all 

individualB except ouc, except two, etc. Thus, 

will mean that every person except one is a lover of 
everybody except its benefactors, and at most two non- 
benefactors. In the same manner, S', etc. will de- 
note the sums of all products of two, of all products of 
three, etc. Thus, 

will mean that there are at least three things in the 

universe that are lovers of themselves. It is plain that 
if »i < n, we have 

Mr. Schldtel has written to the London Mathematical Society, 
accusing me of having, in my Algelmt ofLogkf pbgiarised from Ids 
writing?. He has also written to me to inform me that he has read 
that Memoir with ** heitere Ironie," and that Professor Drobisch, the 
Berlin Academy, and I constitute a ''lederUche Eleeblatt,*' with 
many other things of the same sort* Up to the time of publishing 
my Memoir, I had never seen any of Mr. Schlotel's writings ; I have 
since procured his Logikj and he has been so obliging as to send me 
two cuttings from his papers, thinkings a])parently, that I might be 
curious to see the pof^sages that I had api)ropriated. But having ex< 
amined these productions, I find no thought in them that I ever did, 
or ever should be likely to put forth as my own. 



TU£ END. 
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